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brium since the events which led to the fall 

of the Ribot Ministry and the withdrawal of 
the Socialists from participation in the Government. 
The votes in the Chamber last Tuesday showed M. 
Painlevé’s position to be thoroughly insecure, and 
either his resignation or the reconstruction of his Cabinet 
seems inevitable, though at the time of writing it is 
impossible to forecast which will happen. The general 
French verdict on him is that he was an excellent 
Minister, but lacks some of the qualities—especially 
the ready eloquence and the agile tact—which are most 
needed by a French Prime Minister. Apart from these 
personal defects (which were not altogether to be antici- 
pated, but are very widely agreed), he has found his 
divorce from the Socialists too heavy a handicap. 
They cast 90 votes in the Chamber, of which all but a 
very few could be made available for the Government 
on terms. On Tuesday they abstained in one division 
and voted against the Government in the other; in 
the latter instance the Ministerial majority sank to 
57. Supposing that 85 of the Socialist votes had gone 
for the Government instead of against it, the majority 
would have been 227, which would have put an entirely 
different complexion on the political situation. So 


| NRENCH politics have never recovered equili- 


long as a party of this size is outside the Government, 
it is scarcely possible for the latter, under French 
Parliamentary conditions, to possess the assured 
authority which is desirable in war-time. 


* * * 


The attitude of the French Socialists on the question 
was pretty clearly defined in their Conference at Bor- 
deaux, which concluded last Tuesday week. The 
voting at its close showed the following results :—For 
M. Renaudel’s (the Majority) motion, 1,552 votes ; 
for M. Pressemane’s (the Minority), 831; for the latter 
with a Kienthalist addition, 885; for the Kienthalist 
formula alone, 118. Now, not only did the Renaudel 
motion, favourable to participation in a Government, 
secure a clear majority of 218 over all the rest, but the 
only other motion which had a large following—that 
of M. Pressemane—also favoured it on slightly different 
terms. Indeed, the noticeable thing about the Confer- 
ence was the close similarity between the Renaudel 
and Pressemane formulas—so close that it is difficult 
to explain why they were not fused, except by supposing 
that the Pressemanists wished to test their numerical 
strength. 

* * * 

The Renaudel motion declared for the principle of 
a Stockholm Conference, but supported the British 
view (expressed in Mr. Henderson’s letter), that agree- 
ment among Allied Socialists must be sought first. 
On participation in a Ministry it laid down that 

the Socialist Party will not systematically refuse to take part 

in Governmental responsibilities, provided that participation 

is conditioned by discussion between the head of the Govern- 
ment and the Socialist delegation, as was the practice in the 


last crisis, and controlled by the relations between the party 
and its delegates in the Government, as it has been also in the 


past 
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The Pressemane motion was for participation in the 
Government on the specific condition of the granting 
of passports for Stockholm. Putting the two motions 
together, it would seem that general Socialist support 
(from all except the few Kienthalists) would be forth- 
coming for a re-entry into a National Defence Ministry, 
provided that (1) the Ministry abandoned opposition 
“‘in principle” to a Stockholm Conference; (2) the 
participation were “conditioned and controlled” as 
in the past. There would probably be added a third 
proviso, that M. Ribot should be excluded from the 
proposed combination. 
* + * 


The military event of the week has been the German 
capture of the important island of Oesel, which is the 
key to the Gulf of Riga. This is the most considerable 
amphibious operation undertaken since the Dardanelles. 
The Germans evidently expected no well-organised 
resistance, for they employed small forces in the decisive 
work—a single squadron of Dreadnoughts and two 
divisions of infantry. They succeeded completely 
within the shortest possible time, the Russian Baltic 
Fleet being quite unable, however strong on paper, 
to deal with them. The troops on the island had not 
been reinforced, although the attack was expected ; 
and they rapidly succumbed to the small German 
landing-force, the Germans claiming on Thursday 
ten thousand prisoners. The military effects of the 
operation are that it gives the Germans control of the 
Gulf of Riga, with free access to the Riga harbour, which 
they had not before, and that it also compels a Russian 
withdrawal on the mainland, and renders the fall of 
Pernau probable, and that of Reval not improbable in 
a near future. It is not likely to have any further 
consequences on this side of the winter, though its 
revelation of Russian weakness (which goes beyond 
previous ones) discourages confident prophecy. 

* * * 


In East Islington, on Tuesday, the new National 
Party will for the first time test its electoral strength. 
Its candidate is Mr. E. B. Barnard, formerly known— 
if we may use the word without offence—as a somewhat 
stodgy Liberal back-bencher. The polling is compli- 
cated by the intrusion of a Pemberton-Billing candidate 
who describes himself as a “‘ Vigilante ”—a term which 
smacks more of Transatlantic films than of British 
politics. The Northcliffe Press, which, when Mr. Asquith 
led the Coalition Ministry, used “‘ P.-B.”’ as a stick to 
beat him with, now appears to be backing the Coalition 
candidate. Thesuccess or, as is much likelier, the failure 
of the National nominee will be celebrated at Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday, when the National Party will hold 
its first big public meeting. Lord Beresford will be 
in the chair, and the speakers will include Brigadier- 
General Page Croft, Lord Montagu and Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, but not Captain Tupper. Those present will 
include, besides a few peers and Service men, Mr. 
Rowland Hunt, Miss Marie Corelli, and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, who writes that “at many points he is 
in sympathy with what the National Party stands for.” 
Mr. Chesterton has obviously been attracted by the 
Party’s denunciation of secret party funds, and by its 


profuse professions of honesty and patriotism. But 
he had better have looked before he leapt. A man, 
however innocent in some regards, who proclaims 
himself, and is, a genuine democrat, a Little Eng- 
lander, and a whole-hogging supporter of Trade Union 
control of industry, will scarcely find himself at home 
amongst this congeries of blatant politicians and un- 
intelligent backwoodsmen. 
* * * 


The measure just caryied into law in Germany for 
the rehabilitation, after the war, of the German mer- 
cantile marine, appears, from the reports, to be one 
of the most audacious pieces of plunder of the commu- 
nity for the profit of a capitalist class that has ever been 
conceived. The law authorises the grant of fifty mil- 
lions sterling to those who will build new ships, as a free 
gift to the shipowning companies. Doubtless, this is 
what our own shipowners would like! The German 
Government, acting in concert with the shipowning 
interests, absolutely refused all amendments directed 
to securing for the Government some share of the 
ownership, or some participation in the profits, or 
some control over freights or management. It is omin- 
ous and significant, to those who watch tendencies, 
that it should have been alleged that the German sea- 
men’s organisations were united with the shipping 
companies in pressing for this grant from public funds. 
It will be quite right, in this or any other country, 
for the Government to provide whatever capital is 
needed for the reconstruction of any industry, on easy 
terms, if any capital required cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained ; but there is no reason, in equity or economics, 
why the Government should not, in return, receive and 
hold shares in the companies concerned, just as it 
does in the Suez Canal Company. To endow the ship- 
owners out of the public purse, irrespective of their 
profits, is altogether too much. 


* * * 


The proposed reorganisation of the Labour Party, 
which is now being submitted by the National Execu- 
tive to the judgment of the constituent societies, pro- 
ceeds on bold lines. It is proposed that the Party should 
be reconstructed on the double basis of constituent 
societies (Trade Unions, Socialist organisations and Co- 
operative Societies) and local organisations in the several 
Parliamentary constituencies. These latter are to be 
thrown open, not only to the local branches of the 
national societies, but also to individual members, 
men or women, brainworkers as well as manual workers, 
without restriction of occupation or social class, pro- 
vided that they subscribe to the constitution and pro- 
gramme of the Party. The objects of the Party are 
described in wide terms, covering the interests of all 
producers “ by hand or by brain,” on the basis of 
common ownership, the best possible forms of popular 
control, and as equitable a distribution of the proceeds 
as may be found practicable. By careful arrangements 
due place is secured for the individually enrolled mem- 
bers, both men and women, in the local and national 
executives, and also at the Party Conference, which 
remains the supreme authority. The settling of candi- 
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dates in constituencies is freely left to joint action 
between the constituency organisation and the National 
Executive. If this constitution commends itself to the 
Party Conference meeting at Nottingham next January, 
the way will be clear for a great expansion of the Labour 
Party, from its present rather narrow limits, into a wide 
and genuinely national political organisation, which may 
count on attracting no small share, not only of the 
new electors, male and female, but also of the younger 
men who, after the war, are willing to exchange soldier- 
ing for public work. 


* * * 


The unforeseen feature at this week’s very angry 
conference of Co-operators to arrange for independent 
representation in Parliament was the letter which the 
Prime Minister hurriedly sent down by special messen- 
ger to Wednesday’s session, offering to receive at once 
the deputation for which the Co-operators had been for 
four months vainly asking. The reply sent was a polite 
refusal to allow the business of the Conference to be 
interrupted, and an offer to wait upon the Prime Minis- 
ter, now that he was prepared to receive them, at a later 
date. The Co-operators, who are very conscious of 
constituting a third of the entire population, and who 
realise that they handle literally something like 10 per 
cent. of all the retail trade of the kingdom, are once more 
indignant at the way in which London Ministers, 
London Government Departments and London ad- 
visers of a much-advised Administration persist in 
ignoring their existence. This time they let the Members 
of Parliament realise it. After the day’s proceedings, 
the delegates swarmed to the House of Commons, 
and every legislator found himself beset by a dozen 
sturdy constituents, who poured into his ear their 
pent-up complaints against the Food Controller, the 
Secretary of State for War, and the Minister of Muni- 
tions. The unanimity of the determination to get 
direct representation of the movement in Parliament, 
and the strong feeling in favour of friendly co-operation 
with the Labour Party, will be important and, so far 
as London is concerned, unforeseen factors at the 
General Election. There can be no doubt that the 
annoyance of the Conference with the Prime Minister’s 
apparent ignorance of, or disregard for, the Co-operative 
movement added fuel to the fire of independence thate 
was already brightly burning. The delegates rose to 
every reference which was made to the power that 
Co-operative electors might exercise if they only cared 
to exert themselves, and it may well be that the Con- 
ference marks a stege in the electoral history of this 
country. We propose to return to the subject at length 


next week. 


* * * 


Challenged on the opening day of Parliament about 
the release of Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues, Mr. 
Montagu explained that when the announcement of 
the projected Indian reforms was made in August he 
urged upon the Viceroy the immediate abrogation of 
the order of internment. The reform policy made an 


important change in the situation, for, he implied, 
Mrs. Besant’s agitation was mainly due to the absence 


of any public knowledge as to the Government's intended 
action in face of the insistent demands of India and the 
recommendations of the Imperial Conference. The 
Government of India had been assured that Mrs. Besant 
and her League would keep to legitimate methods and 
would co-operate with the authorities in instituting 
reforms. This explanation did not satisfy the critics, 
and Mr. Joynson-Hicks opened a debate in which the 
coercive action of the Madras Government was defended 
without qualification, stress being laid upon the protests 
of the Anglo-Indian associations which have received 
support in a section of the home Press, and upon the 
use which Mrs. Besant is making of her recovered 
freedom. The central fact of the unhappy business is 
that the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had to 
choose between upholding an order which, being con- 
demned by the entire Indian Press as unjust, had 
caused a ferment throughout the country, and taking a 
step which, applauded by the Indian public, was certain 
to arouse the fury of Anglo-India. In either case the 
success of Mr. Montagu’s mission was imperilled: but 
the continuance of the internments was not a practicable 
policy. Meanwhile, the opposition to Mrs. Besant 
in the counsels of the National Congress has been 
withdrawn, and her nomination to the chair of the 
assembly, which meets in Calcutta at Christmas, has 
been confirmed. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—“ After Mr. Austin 
Harrison and the English Review the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail. The flaming headlines 
of the latter journal, under their clever descriptions of 
the state of the West of Ireland, and, finally, the incon- 
clusive judgment, have aroused a lot of interest here. 
What is the Daily Mail up to? To be sure there is 
plenty of ‘ picturesque copy’ in Ireland at the present 
moment—the Freeman’s Journal's defiance of the 
censorship which went unpunished, and the rage of its 
rivals, Mr. de Valera’s militarism and the pretty girls 
of the Cumann na mban, arrests of the boy scouts, the 
displays of dragoons (with drawn sabres) at Sinn Fein 
meetings, the incredible inconsistency of the Govern- 
ment. Yet is it not the motto of the Daily Mail that 
we should ‘ get on with the war’? The Redmondite 
Freeman, however, sees a war purpose, namely con- 
scription, concealed in the articles, and certainly the 
writer laid great stress upon the manly strength of 
Mr. de Valera’s army. Moreover, the same keen- 
sighted Freeman alleges that Lord Northcliffe has 
recently turned pessimist with regard to America’s 
supply of soldiers, and finds that this change of tone, 
taken in conjunction with the Irish sketches in the 
Daily Mail, bode ill for the youth of Ireland. But 
one may ask also, what is Mr. de Valera up to, with 
his recent rather fiery display in Clare ?—he who used to 
be accounted a moderate as Sinn Feiners go. He 
lacks, it is said, the political sense of some of the older 
Sinn Fein leaders, and is not less emotional in his attacks 
upon England than in his pleasantness towards English- 
men. Some of the older leaders would not speak at all 
until the men from the Daily Mail and the Daily Sketch 
had moved on,” 
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THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


VENTS and discussions during the course of the 
5) war have emphasised the importance of the 
Bagdad Railway in the German scheme of 
world-supremacy. The conception of a German Empire 
stretching from the shores of the North Sea to those 
of the Persian Gulf, dividing in half the great land-mass 
of the Old World by a broad railway-linked belt, con- 
trolling for ever the main access of the vast Russian 
Empire to the sea, and creating a route from Europe to 
India much quicker than that available to India’s 
present rulers, still holds the field as the dominant 
expression of German ambition. Beside this the 
projects of over-sea expansion, whether in South 
America, in Africa, or elsewhere “ in the sun,”’ take but 
a secondary rank. The Bagdad Railway was not the 
first but the furthest link in the proposed chain. Its 
value depended on the control of Constantinople ; and 
that again was contingent on a Germanic trans-Balkan 
route (blocked till the autumn of 1915 by Serbia), and 
ultimately on the consolidation of German sovereignty 
over Central Europe (largely effected from 1915 onwards 
by the course of the war). It could not, therefore, in 
the years 1911-14 be regarded (as it now must) as the 
climax of an otherwise practically completed scheme. 
Nevertheless, the scheme and its relation to it were 
already plainly discernible ; and the question has con- 
sequently been asked: why the British Foreign Office 
completed on the very eve of the war in 1914 agreements 
with Turkey and Germany, withdrawing on terms the 
British obstruction to the Bagdad Railway’s more rapid 
progress. 

This question is asked and answered in a remarkable 
article just published by the Quarterly Review, evidently 
based upon inside information. The writer traces the 
whole history of the development of railway enterprise 
in Turkey, as indeed is necessary if this final chapter 
is to be rightly understood. He divides it into three 
periods, ending in 1888, in 1908, and in 1914 respectively. 
Before 1888 railway enterprise in Turkey east of the 
Bosphorus was purely commercial and all in British 
hands. Railways were built to pay, and not built where 
their prospect of paying was uncertain. There were 
occasional speculations whether statesmanship as well 
as trade might not be concerned; Lord Beaconsfield, 
at the time of the Treaty of Berlin and in connection 
with the occupation of Cyprus, played with the idea of 
a railway from Alexandretta to Basra, but nothing 
resulted. In 1888 Germany came in where Britain 
feared to tread, and the first German concession was 
obtained, for the line to Angora. This proved the real 
beginning of the Bagdad Railway project. In 1893 the 
extension of the German railway to Konia was secured, 
British objections being overpowered by a threat to 
withdraw the German diplomatic support which was 
indispensable to us at that time in Cairo; in 1899 a 
further extension to Bagdad became the subject of a 
Turco-German agreement ; and in 1903, after four years 
of discussion and negotiation all over Europe, the 
definitive Bagdad Railway Convention was signed 
between Turkey and Germany. 

Once the Convention was signed, Germany had a 


fait accompli, giving her an upper hand in negotiation. 
Great Britain’s assent, however, was still desired by 
her, since it was needed for an increase of the Turkish 
customs duties and their appropriation as security for 
the railway guarantees; while our control of Koweit 
and the carriage of our Indian mails were also assets for 
bargaining. Mr. Balfour, in 1903, was not disinclined 
to come in, provided (as he said in Parliament) that 
“‘ British capital and British control were to be on an 
absolute equality with the capital and control of any 
other Power.”” Germany was unwilling to give this 
equality, and negotiations ceased. Of the situation 
created the Quarterly writer observes : 

It is, according to all available records, unlikely that further 
negotiations in 1903 would have resulted in German acqui- 
escence in any such equality ; in any case it is incontestable 
that what the Germans would not concede in 1908, when 
the enterprise was in limine, they would still less concede 
in later years when, without British co-operation, it was 
approaching a triumphant completion. 

For the next eight years Great Britain, France, and 
Russia maintained their negative attitude to the 
German scheme. Their refusal to let the Turkish 
customs duties be increased and used for it made the 
task of financing it very difficult. For four years 
(1904-8) the construction of line was at a standstill. 
But its progress was then resumed—rather helped than 
hindered by the Young Turk revolution; and every 
kilometre achieved diminished the importance of the 
Entente’s obstruction. In 1911 the Tsardom made the 
Potsdam Agreement, and “somewhat precipitately 
squared accounts with Germany regarding the Bagdad 
Railway.” France and Great Britain were left to face 
a situation in which it was obvious that the railway 
would be completed, whatever their attitude, and the 
only remaining question was, whether they would 
obtain a price for withdrawing their opposition at a 
time when its withdrawal still commanded one. The 
result was a series of negotiations—first in 1911, then in 
1912, and then, following on British proposals made 
in the late summer of 1912, the negotiation which led 
to the draft agreements of 1914. These were two— 
between Great Britain and Turkey, and between Great 
Britain and Germany ; they remained unsigned pending 
the conclusion of a complementary agreement between 
Turkey and Germany. A parallel negotiation between 
Germany, Turkey, and France, had been brought to an 
almost parallel stage. 

If we admit (as one surely must) the Quarterly writer's 
contention, that the railway was bound to be made, 
and that nothing short of war could stop it, only one 
objection could be taken in principle to a bargain on 
the subject. That would be, that a general war was 
inevitably impending, and that, since the railway would 
be a military asset in it, we should continue as long 
as possible to obstruct its extension by our prospective 
enemies. It is indeed the case that our obstruction 
from 19038 to 1914, fruitless as it may have appeared 
at the time, has had the consequence of hampering 
in a most fortunate way the tasks of German strategy 
in Eastern Turkey during the course of the present war. 
But to have shaped our diplomacy in 1913-14 on the 
assumption that Armageddon was quite inevitable, 
would have been to go beyond what the best information 
warranted. In any case an Armageddon launched in 
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1914 was unaffected by our Bagdad bargain, and one 
launched in 1920 would also have been; though it 
might have affected to our prejudice one launched in 
the intervening years. 

There only remains the question of the terms con- 
cluded. “The immediate problem,” we are told, 
“was to render the Bagdad Railway, not indeed free 
of menace to British interests—for this immunity 
could not have been secured at that late stage by nego- 
tiators however capable—but as innocuous as possible 
before the enterprise had been brought single-handed 
to a practical completion, when the German attitude 
would undoubtedly have hardened, and less favourable 
terms could have been obtained.” How far these 
aims were realised is matter of opinion, but the state- 
ment of the actual terms in the Quarterly appears 
to be authoritative. It dispels a good many misleading 
suggestions—some of them of enemy origin—which 
have been current since the war began. There was 
no question of Great Britain and France giving Germany 
a wider sphere of action in Turkey than she already 
had assured to her since 1908. They merely withdrew 
their temporary obstruction, and in return obtained a 
number of settlements and safeguards. From Turkey 
Great Britain secured the detailed recognition de jure 
of her long-standing de facto position in the Persian Gulf ; 
a settlement of the future control of the Shatt-el-Arab ; 
a satisfactory delimitation of the Turco-Persian frontier 
(in dispute since 1639); British control of the navi- 
gation rights on the Tigris and Euphrates (including 
river conservancy, and a surrender by the Germans of 
their rights under the 1903 Convention); a large field 
for British contractors in Mesopotamian irrigation; a 
principal share in the development of the Bagdad, 
Mosul, Ajlonn, and Farsan oilfields; a 50 per cent. 
extension of the only remaining British railway in 
Turkey ; and a permanent guarantee of non-discrimi- 
nation against British or Indian merchandise on all 
railways in Asiatic Turkey. From Germany we secured 
assent to these concessions, especially those relating 
to Mesopotamian navigation, to non-discrimination on 
railways, and to the control of the Shatt-el-Arab. The 
Germans also agreed that the terminus of the Bagdad 
line should be at Basra; that the ports at Bagdad and 
Basra should be constructed and exploited by a special 
company with 40 per cent. British representation ; and 
that they would not, without British consent, support 
the establishment of any port or railway terminus on 
the Persian Gulf. We agreed to support no railway 
in direct competition with the Bagdad railway ; but 
feeder-lines for the river navigation, and also a line 
from Egypt to the Gulf, were expressly excluded from this. 

On the whole our negotiators made the best of a 
bad job. They secured very tangible advantages, and 
did much to lessen the prospective danger to us at the 
Indian end. They could not prevent the German 
line from being built. That, says the Quarterly article 
not unfairly, was a damnosa hereditas, which “* was due 
as much to a lack of imagination and effective organ- 
isation on the part of our business community in the 
eighties, as it undoubtedly was to mistaken policy in 
those critical years on the part of the British Govern- 
ment.” Here, as in so many other spheres, it is from 
the remarkable though temporary ebb in British enter- 
prise and alertness during the last twenty years of last 
century that our difficulties trace their origin. 


IRELAND IN THE PEACE 
SETTLEMENT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Peace Conference, if not the sole string in 
the Sinn Fein bow, is the one to which Sinn 
Feiners attach the chief importance. The 
argument of their policy is not very intricate. It 
arises out of the war and the professions of the Allies 
in favour of the rights of nations to self-determination. 
When Mr. Asquith spoke, the first autumn of the war 
(in Dublin, curiously enough) of a settlement of Europe 
on national lines—‘* Room,” he said, “‘must be found, 
and kept, for the independent existence and free develop- 
ment of the smaller nationalities’’-—he was at once 
challenged by obscure Irish newspapers to apply the 
principle to Ireland. It was at the time a sufficient 
retort that Ireland, whatever her abstract or historical 
rights, as compared with those of Belgium and Serbia, 
might amount to, had, through her Parliamentary 
representatives, given her consent to be regarded as a 
British and domestic, not as an international, problem. 
But the situation changed when, as a sequel to the 
disturbances of 1916, the Sinn Fein Republicans, who 
are open Separatists, began, at bye-elections, to displace 
Redmondite Home Rulers with such ease as to make 
it seem probable that, were full consideration given 
to the local national desire, acting by way of the 
plebiscite, an Irish Republic would be the result. The 
peace of Europe, Irishmen have read in the newspapers, 
will be a nationalist peace—a peace, that is, which 
will include not only Belgian and Serbian restoration, 
but also the creation of new national States and the 
extension of old ones along the lines of the ascertained 
will of majorities. How will an Ireland, voting Sinn 
Fein, be left out of such a peace? If the Czecho- 
Slovaks shall have independence, why not the Irish ? 
And, as for the question of minorities, are not Germans 
in Bohemia more numerous than Unionists in Ireland ? 
It will be argued that no comparison can be made 
between German rule in Poland and the British Govern- 
ment of Ireland, that within the British Empire “ room ” 
can, nay, has, been found for the development, etc., 
of free nationalities; compromise and give-and-take 
are possible here as they are not in Central Europe. 
But if the Irish themselves obstinately persist in holding 
a contrary opinion, what then? Great Britain herself 
has, through authentic spokesmen, scrapped not only 
the Unionist case of the historical necessity of the 
absorption of small nations by large, but also has 
certainly weakened the Home Rule case, which laid 
stress on compromise and renunciations for the average 
good; the principle of self-determination, applied 
absolutely, permits Ireland to go to the devil in her 
own way. It becomes a question purely of Irish 
choice, not a question of what is wisest for Ireland, 
or what is best for the Empire as a whole. All that 
is said, of course, merely for the purposes of illustration ; 
there are not many, even of Irish Republicans, who 
do really believe that a ruthless logic will determine 
the re-settlement of Europe. But it is claimed that 
the success of Sinn Fein, following upon the nationalist 
declarations of British statesmen, at least puts Great 
Britain in an awkward dilemma, and raises Ireland to 
the dignity of an international problem. 

Early in the war the Insh extremists of the Republican 
Brotherhood seem to have put their trust in a German 
victory. Sir Roger Casement, in his published state- 
ments, did not attribute to Germany any peculiar 
devotion to the principle of nationality ; but he argued 
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that it was a German interest to erect an independent 
State in the Atlantic. He assumed a peace dictated 
by Germany. When it became evident that Germany 
would not dictate the peace, the prophetic part of 
Casement’s writings had to be discarded. Nowadays 
the Sinn Feiners prefer to quote Mr. Asquith or President 
Wilson. Careful not to commit themselves to an expres- 
sion of belief in the sincerity of Allied professions, 
they hint vaguely that France, or Russia, or the United 
States will, with Germany, have interested motives 
at the Peace Conference for worrying Great Britain 
on the subject of the small nationality, ‘ held down” 
under martial law, which is her nearest neighbour. 
The Convention is described as a desperate expedient 
on the part of British statesmanship for settling the 
Irish question before the Peace Conference meets. 
We must, however, ask at this point what are the 
circumstances in which the Sinn Fein Republicans 
expect the war to end. Is it a complete Allied victory 
which they foresee, or a “drawn war”? If the latter, 
Great Britain will surely speak with some moral con- 
sistency and have the support of her Allies in rejecting 
proposals for an Irish Republic. She may quote what 
Herr Kautsky, the German Minority Socialist, has 
said in reference to German attempts to divide the 
British Empire (see Times, September 29th) : 

The falling apart of a great State into several small States is 
particularly alarming, if it is a consequence of a falling off in its 
power, and a consequence of its increasing democratisation, while 
meanwhile a great neighbouring State still exists with unbroken 
power. The splitting up of the great democratic State into many 
smaller States, then, signifies nothing more than the weakening of 
its democracy’s power of defence against its neighbour’s weapon 
of power. 

On the other hand, were “ Prussian militarism finally 
destroyed,” Alsace-Lorraine and German Poland _ re- 
stored, Austria subdivided, then a clear majority Irish 
demand for a Republic would, it must be conceded, carry 
weight with sincere and logical minds. It would seem 
therefore—even on the Sinn Fein assumption of the 
British Government’s dishonesty and greed—that the 
best hope of an Irish Republic lies in a complete Allied 
victory. What becomes then of the alleged “‘ neutrality ”’ 
of Sinn Fein, the opposition to recruiting, ete.? The 
proposition is not discussed, since another article of the 
Sinn Fein faith is that the Allies will never be in a posi- 
tion to force Germany or Austria to abandon its pos- 
sessions. It should be obvious, however, that while the 
Austro-German power remains unbroken, and there is 
no disarmament, Great Britain cannot morally be 
expected to loose Ireland if that would involve a loss of 
her power of defence. Conscious perhaps of a dilemma, 
some of the Sinn Feiners have urged that Ireland should 
as far as possible establish contact with the pacifist 
parties of England and the Continent and with those 
revolutionary idealists who aim at weakening the 
authority of Government in the matter of peace and war. 
No existing Government is to be trusted, we are told, 
but the peoples everywhere are sincerely desirous of 
disarmament and a nationalist and democratic peace. 
The Pope’s note encouraged this tendency of opinion, 
particularly among the clergy. Last month one of our 
Catholic Bishops, a man friendly to Sinn Fein, coupled 
the international Socialists with the Pope in the one 
commendation—Proletarians of all countries unite. 
The phrase is unexpected from the mouth of a Catholic 
Bishop. Mr. Eoin MacNeill’s article in the English 
Review seems to have been similarly inspired by the con- 
ception of general disarmament and European goodwill. 
This leader of Sinn Fein definitely repudiated 
Nationalism for Nationalism’s sake—i.e., the doctrine 
that if an enemy does not exist it is necessary to invent 
him—and associated the peace conference “ stunt” of 
Sinn Fein with the ideal project of a League of Nations. 


It is true—as a correspondent of Taz New StaTesMAn 
has observed—that the Sinn Feiners would not accept 
the adverse verdict of a European Congress. They 
would attribute such a verdict to British intrigue. 
Still, the theory of Mr. MacNeill (which Mr. Griffith 
has also accepted) is sufficiently internationalist, even 
Utopian, and marks a great advance on previous 
Sinn Fein declarations. To be sure, Mr. MacNeill 
insists that Ireland must move out of the British Empire. 
But Mr. Griffith explains that this is a course which 
the enlightened self-interest of the British people 
themselves should have long ago dictated. An Irish 
Republic, says Mr. MacNeill, would have no wish against 
England. And if Ireland must have weapons of economic 
and military nationalism, it is not because she will have 
need or desire to use them, but because she must be 
as “free” as any other nation. She is ready, too, to 
accept a European arrangement which will deprive all 
nations simultaneously of those weapons. Here we see 
how the Nationalist principle, pursued to its farthest 
consequences, arrives at a contradiction. The Sinn 
Fein leader appears as a Unionist, a universalist. His 
real objection to Ireland remaining in the British Em- 
pire is that the British Empire is itself a Separatist 
organisation ! 


ITALY AND THE CORFU 
PACT—II. 


N our paper of last week we attempted tosupply, so far 
as the limits of space allowed, some historical back- 
ground for the picture of existing Italian-Slav relations. 

Without an understanding of the process which has been 
going on in the S.W. provinces of the Dual Monarchy during 
the last half-century, it is impossible to appreciate justly 
and to make allowances for the difficulty which some Italians 
experience in accepting the idea of Slav unity, and still more 
in bringing themselves to regard the Croats as possible allies 
or friends. When highly intelligent and generally well- 
informed Italians tell us that all the Austrian Jugo-Slavs 
are more or less Austriacanti, it is difficult for an outsider 
who remembers, for instance, the Agram trial to believe in 
their good faith. Nevertheless in most cases their good 
faith is unquestionable. The truth seems to be that memory 
of all that Italy and Italians have suffered at the hands of 
Croats and Slovenes rankles too deeply to permit of the 
impartial judgment and the sympathetic attention which 
alone can discern the real trend and meaning of the Jugo- 
Slav movement behind the veil of cross-purposes, tentative 
and partial movements, and ambiguous attitudes which 
have attended and still attend the struggles towards liberty 
and unity of a race broken into fragments and thrust hither 
and thither by the ruthless violence of stronger and contending 
powers. It is much if a considerable body of Italian opinion 
has been able to detach its eyes from the past and fix them 
on the future, to gain a clear view of the real interest which 
Italy and the Entente generally have in Italy’s acceptance 
of Jugo-Slav unity, and to subordinate natural feelings to 
higher, wider and more reasoned considerations. 

That so solid and respected a journal as the Corriere della 
Sera should have welcomed the act of union announced in 
the Pact of Corfu and should have persistently and power- 
fully advocated its whole-hearted acceptance by Italy 
seems to prove that such a body of opinion does exist. 
Discussion of Jugo-Slav relations was preluded towards 
the end of July by the comments called forth in the Italian 
press by phrases used by Lord Robert Cecil and by the 
silence of Mr. Balfour, which, taken with other 
indications, gave reason for believing that in England 
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(and also in France) too much sympathy was felt for Austria 
and insufficient importance given to Italy’s chief war-aim— 
the breaking up of Austro-Hungarian power, and the creation 
in a completely restored Serbia of a strong barrier-state 
capable of withstanding the German eastward push. In 
this dismemberment of Austria, Italy sees the nodal point 
of the war. Then came (on July 27th) the publication of 
the Pact of Corfu, the visit of Sonnino to London, and the 
speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Robert Cecil at the 
Pasic luncheon ; followed during August and September by 
the publication in the Gazzetta del Popolo of Turin by Signor 
Bevione of reports of his interviews in London with M. Pasic 
and the late M. Supilo, and two articles in which he gave 
an account of the opinions and impressions he had formed 
as a result of conversations with British friends of the Slav 
cause in London, and set forth his view of what should be 
Italy’s attitude towards Jugo-Slavia. In this latter article 
he was allowed to reveal the precise extent of territory as- 
signed to Italy by the Treaty of April, 1915. On these data 
the Corriere founds a series of articles, spread over August 
and September, dealing with the question of Jugo-Slavia 
in all its aspects. Starting from the vital importance to the 
Entente and to Italy in particular of the dismemberment of 
Austria, it points out that the keystone of the problem is the 
detachment of Croatia-Slavonia from Austria and the union 
of Croats and Slovenes with their kinsmen to the south, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Serbia, so as to form a solid barrier 
against German penetration. Austria is at present trying 
to outbid the Allies, offering to Jugo-Slavs union and money 
within the Empire which it seems doubtful whether the 
Entente Powers are able or seriously intend to secure to 
them outside of it. The moment is critical. Now or never 
the Entente and Italy, as the Entente Power chiefly 
interested, must speak out and give the Jugo-Slavs the clear 
guarantee for which they are waiting. Italy must frankly 
and cordially accept and support the union promised by 
the Corfu Pact. 

The terms of the manifesto, it is true, contain some 
extravagant aspirations and reveal an inadequate sense 
of actualities. The Jugo-Slavs will have to sacrifice part 
of their dreams for the sake of Italian support in the attain- 
ment of their unity, as Italy had to sacrifice Nice and Savoy. 

Italian Imperialists (represented by such journals as the 
Tribuna, Perseveranza, and Idea Nazionale) maintained that 
the whole Jugo-Slav movement was of Austrian manufac- 
ture, an artificial creation intended to enable Austria to 
save herself from destruction, and that the contemplated 
Slav State would inevitably gravitate towards Austria, 
so that Italy would have two Austrias to deal with instead 
of one ; and they proposed to set up an independent Croatia- 
Slovenia to act as a balance against Serbia. This, the 
Corriere replies, is nothing but the Austrian policy of Divide 
et impera. The allegation that the Jugo-Slav movement 
is of Austrian manufacture can easily be refuted out of the 
writings, dating from before 1914, of Italians whose Italianita 
is beyond question and who had full knowledge of Adriatic 
problems—such as Mazzini, Tommaseo, Samminidelli (at 
the present moment President of the ‘‘ Dante Alighieri ’’), 
Cesare Battisti and Virginio Gayda. After sketching the 
history of the Jugo-Slav movement and drawing a parallel 
between the migration of Austrian Slavs to Serbia and that 
of Italians from the Austrian provinces to Piedmont in 
1849-1859, the Corriere asks what, if the movement was 
of Austrian inspiration, was the meaning of the Agram trial, 
and of Austria’s final attempt to crush Serbia, and the 
movement together which precipitated the great war. To 
say that the new State will be Austrophil is to make a 
groundless assumption. The opposite assumption has 
much more to be said for it. The new State will only be 
able to exist by keeping the Austrians and Germans away 
from the Adriatic and the Balkans. Like Italy, it will 


have to count on the permanent hostility of Austria-Ger- 
many, and, being much weaker than Italy, will have to 
rely upon her support. To separate an independent Croatia 
and Slovenia from Serbia would be to set up a State in 
which Austrophil Clericals would predominate and which 
would indeed be bound to gravitate towards Austria, 
whereas union with Orthodox Serbia would provide a 
counterpoise. The proposal curiously coincides with the 
programme of Dr. Franck’s Austrophil and Clerical Party 
of the Right. It is said that the Austrian Jugo-Slav elements 
will outnumber the Serbian and determine the character 
of the new State. But Serbia, which has its own traditions 
of independence and national character, is the focus and 
centre of the Jugo-Slav “ risorgimento ” and quite capable 
of playing the part which Piedmont played in Italian 
unification even after the disasters of 1848 and after Novara. 

The fact that Croats are at present fighting for Austria 
against Serbians no more discredits the movement than the 
fighting of Italians against Italians in 1859-1861. There is 
an air of fatality about the Slav movement. The dividing 
differences of religion, dialect and customs are no greater 
than those which existed between the different regions of 
Italy. Italians, it is urged, should remember their own 
struggles for unity and avoid imitating the mistake of Thiers. 

This thesis—that it is Italy’s policy on grounds both of 
interest and of generosity to support and befriend the cause 
of Jugo-Slav unity—the Corriere consistently maintains, 
and is not shaken by the rather uncompromising attitude 
assumed by M. Pasic in regard especially to the question 
of Dalmatia. 

About the middle of August Signor Bevione published 
an account of an interview he had had with the Serbian 
Premier in London. M. Pasic made it clear that he fully 
appreciated the importance of a sincere understanding and 
accord with Italy, which, he said, was “ one of the essential 
principles of Serbian action,” but when he was definitely 
asked whether he regarded the acquisition by Italy of that 
part of the Dalmatian mainland which had been guaranteed 
to her by treaty with the great Entente Powers as recon- 
cilable with the constitution of the Jugo-Slav State, he 
replied as follows: “In Dalmatia, excluding Zara, the 
vast majority of the population is Slav. According to the 
Corfu agreement the new Serbo-Croat-Slovene State is to 
comprise all the territories inhabited by compact nuclei of 
Slav population.” 

Asked whether he thought that a compromise might be 
possible on the basis of an exchange of the Dalmatian main- 
land for the Bocche di Cattaro and certain islands (a 
suggestion originating from the British friends of Serbia, 
it was said), M. Pasic replied: “* No; Cattaro is Serbian 
territory. We could not consent to its being taken from us.” 
He was of opinion that Italy by the acquisition of Trieste, 
Pola and Valona was assured of absolute supremacy in the 
Adriatic, and seemed to think that the political, commercial 
and moral advantages she would gain from a cordial relation 
with Jugo-Slavia would be sufficient compensation for an 
abandonment of her claims on the mainland of Dalmatia. 

In a later communication to the Gazzetta del Popolo Signor 
Bevione gives his own view of the attitude to be adopted by 
Italy. Shortly stated it is as follows—complete accord 
with Jugo-Slavia is essential, but Italy has already made 
all the concessions compatible with her supremacy in the 
Adriatic in claiming only part of the mainland of Dalmatia. 
In the treaty with the Entente Powers of April, 1915, she was 
guaranteed, “in addition to Valona, Istria and a strip of 
Dalmatia stretching from North of Zara to a point between 
Trau and Spalato along with several islands.”” The British 
and French Governments have assured Baron Sonnino 
that they will not go back on this treaty. The right of veto 
on union of Orthodox Serbs with Catholic Croats stipulated 
for by the Tsar’s Government and embodied in the 
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recognition of Italy’s claim to Dalmatia passes naturally, 
with the fall of the Tsar’s Government and the renunciation 
by the Revolutionary Government of Russia’s interest in 
the Balkan settlement, to the Power most nearly interested 
viz., Italy. The British Government in effect (this inference 
is drawn from Lord Robert Cecil’s speech at the Pasic 
luncheon on August 8th) refers M. Pasic to Italy for settle- 
ment of these questions of the veto and of Dalmatia. Accord 
between Italy and Jugo-Slavia being essential to the interest 
not only of Italy but of the whole Entente and of Europe, 
and Italy’s justified suspicions of the Jugo-Slav movement 
having now been removed, at least so far as concerns its 
responsible elements, she must refrain from exercising her 
right of veto, taking her stand solely on the precise territorial 
guarantees contained in the Treaty of April, 1915. In 
return for this concession, Jugo-Slavia must renounce its 
opposition in the matter of Dalmatia. Italy cannot give 
way on this point. “ Italy would rise as one man against 
the Government which dared to propose it.” 

The Radical press (e.g. Secolo and L’Unita) welcomes the 
accession of the Corriere della Sera to the ranks of those who 
desire cordial relations with the Slavs. Its own attitude 
has been friendly throughout, and now on the question of 
Dalmatia it shows more readiness than the press of the 
Centre to make concessions in Dalmatia. All that it insists 
upon is possession of sufficient military bases to make Italy’s 
position on the Adriatic entirely secure and guarantees for 
the respecting of Italian culture and for the autonomy of 
the nuclei of Italian population in Dalmatia. 

On September 5th Mr. Pasic arrived in Rome, where he 
had conversations with Signor Boselli and with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Whether any advance was made towards 
a conciliation of differences we do not know. The Italian 
press is not sanguine on the subject. 

The Giornale d'Italia in announcing M. Pasic’s arrival 
in Rome writes to the following effect : 

Italy has agreements with her Allies resulting from the recent 
visits of her Foreign Minister to Paris and London. The Entente 
respects its agreements. The fact that these agreements were 
concluded without the adhesion of Serbia may explain the language 
used by M. Pasic in a recent interview or the strange pretensions 
set up by him on that occasion, but cannot destroy the validity of 
the accords. The Serbian Premier is by this time probably himself 
convinced of this, and recognises that his visit to Rome is concerned 
solely with problems hitherto left unsolved, in regard to which he 
will find the most friendly disposition on Italy’s side. Italy is not 
and never has been inclined to deny to Serbia the commercial out- 
lets necessary to her economic dependence: Italy’s aim is merely 
the redemption of the Italian lands beyond the Adriatic, and cannot 
for the sake of any reason of State resign herself now to seeing 
perpetuated the state of things created by Austria with the com- 
plicity, it must be added, of certain Jugo-Slav elements of Austria- 
Hungary. 

We have given the Giornale’s pronouncement almost 
word for word because it may probably be taken to represent 
the view of the Italian Foreign Office. 

Here for the present the matter rests. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


MELBOURNE, August 14th. 


T is now three months since the Australian Political 
I Labour Movement received the greatest set-back 

_ in its history. From the days of the Maritime 
Strike in the ‘nineties up to the great victory at the 
Federal Elections of 1910, the political movement has 
steadily progressed. There have been fluctuations, 
seats lost, Ministries formed and defeated—but steady 
and perceptibly accelerating progress was made at 


each election from January Ist, 1901, when Australia 
became one nation within the Empire, with a Federal 
Constitution to conserve its freedom and liberties. 
But by the edict of the electors on May 5th, 1917, 
the Australian Political Labour Party has been flung 
back upon itself—and upon the counsels of its most 
extreme and ill-balanced wing. It is true that the 
** Nationalist” majority was only something over 
600,000 votes, representing a turnover of about 300,000 
votes as compared with the results of the 1914 election. 
But the distribution of those votes renders two con- 
clusions inescapable, viz.: (1) That in every State 
the official Labour policy was distrusted by the 
** pendulum vote” as a war-time policy. (2) That the 
entire moderate parties and factions in the Common- 
wealth were determined to drive Labour into the 
wilderness, no matter how incongruous the elements 
composing the “ National” Coalition. The verdict 
was deliberate—not the result of a wave of feeling 
at the tail-end of an exciting election campaign. 

And now the more thoughtful leaders of Progressive 
thought in this country are considering the causes 
of the calamity. Some blame the absence in every 
State of Labour dailies of literary power equal to that of 
the established Liberal organs. But Labour won in 
days gone by when it had fewer dailies than to-day 
and in the teeth of concentrated Press opposition. 
Others blame the absence of able outstanding leaders ; 
but the pride of the Labour Party in the past has 
been that it is the outcome of “a movement” and 
not the following of individuals of genius—and the 
pride has been justified by results. Others again 
blame the middle-class “taint”? in the annual con- 
ferences, and clamour for the triumph of “the 
Industrials ’’ who advocate “ direct action ’’ and scorn 
professional politicians. But never before were the 
‘“*Industrials,”” and the thick and thin, true blue trade 
unionists so strong in the movement as at present ; 
never before have they had such influence in the Mother 
State of New South Wales, where a few months back 
a State “National” Ministry won a swingeing victory. 
Yet another section attributes non-success to associa- 
tion with the I.W.W. and _ extreme Socialist 
propaganda. In_ reality, no _ single cause can 
be assigned for the débdcle of May 5th. The country 
simply turned from the Labour machine and its uncertain 
attitude towards the war and resolved that it had broken 
down under a strain it was never designed to meet. 

Already there are signs that the best men in the 
movement realise the uncomfortable truth, and are 
quietly working for a reconstruction when peace comes. 
In this great task the returned soldiers will take a 
prominent part, and will bring to the Labour movement 
a new conception of the duty of Australian democracy 
in times of supreme peril to the democracies of France, 
England, and America. And this will be a great gain. 

In the meantime, Labour’s present leaders exhibit no 
sign of comprehending why those who defeated con- 
scription last year held themselves free to vote as they 

leased when a General Election took place six months 
ater. The motives of conscriptionists continue to be 
most curiously misunderstood. Official Labour men 
still talk of conscription as “a malignant plot,”’ “ an 
infamy,” and “ the scheme of the fat man ”’ (capitalist) 
and the “ profiteer.”” It all seems very unreal. How- 
ever, there it is. That the Official Labour Party is 
still as strongly opposed to conscription as it was in 
October last when the Referendum was taken is demon- 
strated by every succeeding Labour Conference. In 
some cases the pursuit of conscriptionist-Labour men 
has been unfair and unjust. But as to the feeling 
of the rank and file of the party there can be no doubt, 
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Not only are the leagues controlling the party now 
opposed to compulsion for overseas military service 
against Germany, but also to compulsion for service 
within Australia. The Victorian Labour Conference, 
for instance, passed recently the following resolutions 
by 112 to 52: 
(a) That compulsory military training be abolished 
from the platform of the Labour Party. 
(b) That the compulsory training clauses be 
deleted from the Defence Act. 


The resolutions do not become binding on the Federal 
Parliamentary Labour Party unless endorsed by the 
Inter-state Labour Conference. But they are pe 
significant of the extent to which the party is out of 
touch with the average mind in Australia, and also 
of the extent to which the Labour movement has 
turned its back upon the policies of 1910-18. In 
those years Labour men made a boast that they, and 
not the Liberals, were the true authors of compulsory 
training for the defence of Australia. How far the 
increased strength of the Irish element in the Labour 
movement and the open patronage of the Labour 
Party by Archbishop Mannix are responsible for the 
new developments cannot be estimated with precision. 
The Roman Catholic worker certainly is leavening 
the movement; but the priesthood and _ hierarchy 
have failed in their campaign to win Labour to the 
cause of State grants to Catholic primary schools. 
While Labour is reorganising its em and readjusting 
itself to the iron necessities of a long campaign in the 
wilderness, the “‘ Win-the-War’’ Government in the 
National Parliament has been disappointing both 
friends and enemies. Its failure to resort to another 
Conscription Referendum in June when voluntary 
recruiting produced such poor results has disappointed 
the Labour leaders, who counted upon a repetition of 
the victory of October, 1916. Its failure, however, 
to produce any inspiring “ Win-the-War”’ programme 
for the new Parliament has been a bitter disillusionment 
to its friends. Mr. Hughes has had some success 
with his metals scheme and the projected shipbuilding 
campaign; but his inability to secure reductions in 
the cost of living at a time when the export of Australia’s 
huge surpluses of wheat, meat, and butter are impossible 
through the absence of shipping tonnage has diematel 
the entire wage-earning class. His Government will 
last till the end of the war—unless his Liberal colleagues 
find his audacious dictatorship simply beyond tolerance 
—but when peace comes the work of reconstruction 
will have to pass into safer hands. In that work the 
Labour Party may come to its own by the aid of the 
returned soldiers; and out of this dread period of 
the world’s history Australia may once more emerge 
as the most self-reliant and most democratic of the 
Oversea Dominions. M. H. 


BAD TEMPER 


T is impossible to read the recent life of Sir Charles 
Dilke without coming to the conclusion that 
public men are an extraordinarily bad-tempered 

set. Almost everybody of importance who is mentioned 
in the biography has a vile temper. Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain, Harcourt, Lord Randolph Churchill, Queen 
Victoria, even the lazy-faced Lord Hartington who 
afterwards became the Duke of Devonshire—all of them 
are as “touchy” as children and burst into rages or 
tantrums on the slightest provocation. Dilke himself 
is one of the few imperturbable figures in the book. 
Sir Eyre Crowe was struck by the “ Roman attitude ” 
of Dilke at the tragic crisis of his life, and Dilke always 





comported himself with a certain Roman gravity in 
his political career. He seems to have lacked that 
element of irritable egotism which is the fruitful parent 
of bad temper. “I believe,” he said to Harcourt in 
1880, ““I am the only English politician who is not 
jealous.” Harcourt, we are told, “laughed very 
much,” and said: ‘ We all think that of ourselves.” 
“TI mean it,” replied Dilke. Poor Harcourt himself 
was the victim of an abominable and jealous temper. 
Hell hath no fury like a politician scorned, and Harcourt 
to the end laboured under the feeling that his services 
were in danger of being insufficiently appreciated. 
When he was fighting Lord Rosebery for the succession 
to Mr. Gladstone, he wrote to Labouchere : * Hell 
would be pleasant compared to the present situation. 
He was equally violent and much given to swearing, 
however, as a Cabinet Minister in the eighties. At a 
Cabinet meeting in 1883, he raged so ferociously against 
the Irish that “ at last Lord Carlingford, although an 
Irish landlord, cried out: ‘ Your language is that of 
the lowest Tory.’” On another occasion, when the 
Unionist hopes of victory in a snap division in a thin 
House had been foiled, Harcourt “ said savagely across 
thetable: ‘So that damned dirty trick hasfailed!’’’ Sir 
William Harcourt, we fancy, is represented as having 
been perfectly furious more frequently than any other 
olitician who appears in the Dilke biography. But 
e was not a solitary fury. He was a fury in a troop 
of furies. ‘‘ We looked forward to what the schoolboys 
call ‘a jolly blow-up’ when Gladstone should return,” 
wrote Dilke on one occasion, when Gladstone had been 
in France and announcing in a newspaper interview 
changes of policy of which his colleagues knew nothing. 
Certainly, the history of the 1880 Cabinet is the history 
of one “jolly blow-up” after another. One of the 
uestions that brought Gladstone into conflict with the 
, was as to whether it was his duty to mention 
Mr. Glad- 


all these “ blow-ups ”’ in his reports to her. 
stone, Dilke recorded in his notes, 

always held that the Queen ought not to be told about dissensions 
in the Cabinet ; that Cabinets existed for the purpose of differing 
—that is, for the purpose of enabling Ministers who differed to 
thresh out their differences—and that the Queen was only con- 
cerned with the results. . . . But the Queennaturally . . . hates 
to have personal differences going on of which she is not informed. 
One sympathises with Queen Victoria. She must have 
taken special pleasure in the spectacle of detestable 
Liberal Cabinet Ministers drawing hat-pins on one 
another. 

If we cannot keep our eyes off a dog-fight, how much 
more difficult it is not to be interested in the snapping 
and snarling of Cabinet Ministers, the leaders and 
governors of nations! There is an old slut of a cook 
in Gorky’s reminiscences who confesses, “ What I 
love most in the world is a fight. I don’t care what 
sort of fight it is—cock-fights, dog-fights, or fights 
between men—it is all the same to me!’ And Gorky 
tells us, “If she saw cocks or pigeons fighting in the 
yard she would throw aside her work and watch the 
fight to the end, standing dumb and motionless at the 
window.” She used often in the evenings to say to 
Gorky and his cousin: “ Why do you sit there doing 
nothing, children? You had far better be fighting.” 
There is something of the cook’s malicious passion in 
most of us. We are much more interested in Cabinet 
Ministers and other people when they fly out at each 
other than when they dwell together like brethren in 
unity. The dull man comes to life for us in the sharp 
reality of a bad temper. Even Lord Hartington 
emerges from the wood, a recognisable human being. 
One likes to picture his heavy, resentful face on the 
occasion on which, true to the interests of his class, he 
was fighting against an agrarian Bill in the Cabinet, 
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and Gladstone, anxious to learn how the Bill would 
affect Scotland, said, “‘ I wish Argyll were here.” “I 
wish to God he was,” cried Hartington, knowing that 
the Duke would at least have sided with him as a 
fellow-reactionary. Hartington, according to Dilke, 
was exceedingly angry at this Cabinet meeting because 
he was not supported even by the other landlords. 
He “ was simply ferocious, being at bay. He told us that 
Lord Derby was a mere owner of Liverpool ground rents, 
who knew nothing about land.” Hartington showed 
his bad temper again when Dilke, though a Cabinet 
Minister, refused to vote against the Woman’s Suffrage 
amendment to the Franchise Bill. ‘‘ Hartington,” 
wrote Dilke in his diary, “is very angry with me for 
not voting, and wants me turned out for it. He has 
to vote every day for things which he strongly dis- 
approves, and this makes the position difficult.” To 
read these comic revelations of resentments, huffs and 
irritations is to realise that the novel—the irresistible 
comedy—of political life still remains to be written. 
What a wealth of minor passion—and minor passion is 
always comic passion—appears in Hartington’s post- 
script, quoted by Chamberlain : “ Thank God we should 
soon be out of this damned Government.” 

Queen Victoria did not give herself away in her bad 
temper to this extent. She was testy rather than 
furious in her anger. She never swore aloud. One 
can see, however, how difficult it often was for her to 
restrain herself in presence of the ill-deeds of her 
Ministers. One can read temper in the telegram she 
sent to Harcourt when he ordered the release of Davitt : 
“I can scarcely believe that Davitt, one of the most 
dangerous traitors, has been released without my having 
been consulted.” She was angry, too, when Chamber- 
lain made his famous, ‘‘ They toil not, neither do they 
spin,” speech about the House of Lords. She was 
angrier still when, at the meeting held to celebrate 
a certain anniversary, Chamberlain said that “the 
representatives of Royalty were absent, and nobody 
missed them.” When Chamberlain was told that the 
Queen would probably complain about his speech, he 
said: “If she does, I shall most likely . . . deny her 
right to criticise my speeches.”’ He, too, had a pretty 
temper. The fact is, the Queen and Gladstone had both 
the bad temper of despots, and nearly everybody else 
had the bad temper of people who could not endure 
despots. “ Talk of two Kings of Brentford!” Dilke 
wrote in his diary. ‘ This Cabinet has to serve two 
despotic monarchs—one a Tory one, at Osborne, and 
one a Radical one, at Cannes ’”’ (where Gladstone was 
at the moment). Had it not-been for the despotism of 
Gladstone and the bad temper induced by this in Cham- 
berlain, the history of these islands might well have run 
a different course. Chamberlain had never been an 
out-and-out Home Ruler, but his sympathies with 
Parnell and radical solutions were such that he was all 
but predestined to complete conversion, had not 
Gladstone on two fatal occasions aroused his anger. 
The first occasion was when Gladstone passed him over 
in looking for an Irish Chief Secretary. The second 
was, in 1886, when Gladstone asked him what office he 
wanted, and on being told “‘ The Colonies,” answered 
“Oh! A Secretary of State.” ‘‘ Chamberlain,” says 
Dilke, ‘“‘ was naturally angry at this slight, and being 
offered by Mr. Gladstone the Board of Trade, then 
refused to return to it.” 
cause of the split in the Liberal Party in 1886 was not 
incompatibility of ideals but incompatibility of temper 
as between Gladstone and Chamberlain. One wonders 


whether the inner history of all great parties is like this 
—the story of great causes ruined by the little tempers 
of great men. 


It is appalling to think that the destiny 


One might say that the chief 


of a nation may hang, so to speak, on a drop of uric 
acid. When we see a particularly bad-tempered, 
harassed face in a London bus, we sometimes say to 
ourselves: ‘‘ The uric acid has entered into his soul.” 
We are surprised that no medical historian has as yet 
compiled a treatise on uric acid as a factor in the history 
of civilisation. There is no mention of uric acid 
in Buckle, and for this reason his theories are 
largely invalidated. Who knows how many of the 
misdeeds of history have been due to a mere irritation 
in the blood—from the murder of Becket down to the 
onslaught on the Irish at the end of the eighteenth 
century ? Often, human beings become bad-tempered 
not only singly but in groups, like the Liberal Party 
in 1882, when Dilke wrote of it: “Our side in the 
Commons are very Jingo about Egypt. They badly 
want to kill somebody. They don’t know who.” The 
difference between a statesman and a demagogue is 
that, while the statesman does his best to moderate 
the bad temper of the party or mob and to revive sanity 
in its stead, the demagogue encourages the party or 
mob in its bad temper with a view to strengthening his 
hold on it. History assuredly justifies the good- 
tempered politician. The ill-tempered man may suc- 
ceed for an hour, but it is the great quality of an equable 
temper that adds the final touch of greatness to a 
Pericles or an Abraham Lincoln. Even among the 
politicians of to-day, we cannot withhold our respect 
from the man who, in the popular phrase, can keep his 
temper. The suavity of Mr. Asquith has given him 
an extraordinary hold over the country in comparison 
with his hastier contemporaries, and the suavity and 
grace of Mr. Balfour have won him the admiration of 
his enemies as well as the affection of his friends. 
One cannot easily measure the greatness of the service 
Mr. Redmond has rendered to the cause of Irish Nation- 
alism by the consistent good temper with which he 
has stood up to the abuse—often the very libellous 
abuse—of his opponents. The British elector compared 
Mr. Redmond’s quiet persuasiveness with the fury of 
Sir Edward Carson, and said to himself that here was 
the difference between a statesman and a spoiled child 
throwing its toys about and trying to bite the nurse. 
Mr. Redmond’s success, indeed, is due to qualities of 
temper rather than to qualities of intellect. Ultimately, 
we respect nothing that is not associated with good 
temper. Good temper is simply balance and order, and 
without these things the very universe falls to pieces. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL NEEDS ; 
A SUGGESTION 


r ] 0 one who lives a little apart from the noise of the 
captains and the shouting, while watching with 
interest and amusement the labours of those who 

would carry captive to brand new theories and sudden expe- 

riments mankind’s oldest and most honourable occupation, 
the fundamental aspects of farming assert themselves in all 
their simplicity. For some years before the war the demand 
for the fruits of agriculture was threatening to outstrip the 
supply. Not only was the price of corn rising, but so too was 
the birth rate, and certain nations, notably Japan, were 
entering the ranks of wheat eaters for the first time in their 
history. Statistics of this country’s production tell us very 
little about supply and demand, for we do not raise a quarter 
of the corn we consume; but in the United States, for 
example, where the population increased from seventy-five 

to one hundred and one millions in sixteen years (1900-1916) 

meat, dairy products, cereals and potatoes all failed during 
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that period to expand in due proportion, in spite of the 
double impetus given to farmers by Government action and 
rising prices. This meant that the possibilities of export were 
reduced and the prices of foodstuffs increased. It meant too 
that the quotation for grain in Winnipeg, across the border, 
could be ruled by the demands of St. Paul, Chicago and other 
great grain centres of the American West. It has been said 
truly enough that this war has robbed the world of millions 
of corn consumers; but, on the other hand, it has taken 
thousands of skilled corn producers and placed many miles 
of fertile land beyond the reach of cultivation for years to 
come and, though no reasonable person cares to indulge in 
prophecy, the prospects of the next two or three years are 
so grim that the partial failure of the next world wheat 
harvest would bring about universal shortage and two bad 
years might spell famine. What is needed most is the im- 
provement of production in relation to the capital and labour 
employed, by means of modern machinery, modern methods 
and new systems of organisation and distribution. 

To give the labourer a minimum wage of twenty-five 
shillings weekly and to give the farmer a guaranteed price for 
his wheat and oats over a period of five years is to tinker — 
very wisely perhaps—with the main problem, but not to 
solve it or even to begin to solve it. We know in this 
country much if not all that there is to be learned about the 
nature of soils, and the best crops for each kind, the relative 
value of manures, the worth of modern machinery, the 
stimulating effect of the electric current, and much else that 
need not be enumerated, but nothing is done to enforce upon 
the farmer the necessity of acquiring this modern knowledge 
or of farming in its light. It is his to take or leave, and, as a 
rule, he elects to leave it. So bad is the work of the worst of 
his kind that the Government has of late taken power—very 
hesitantly and I think without handling the financial prob- 
lem effectively—to farm their land for them, and re- 
duce it to a state of productivity. But land that has 
been allowed to go to waste takes years to bring into order, 
and they say that while the grass is growing the horse starves. 
What we have to do is to see that land is not badly farmed, 
to take steps that will make the bad farmers impossible. 

A man must serve an apprenticeship to all trades—yes, 
Byron did except criticism; a reminder is not necessary. 
Before he can take out a tooth or cure a headache, drive a 
cab, take charge of a tramp steamer, a man must have his 
certificates. He may not retail a glass of beer or sell an ounce 
of tobacco without a licence. But he may buy a thousand 
acres of our good English earth and starve, rob, foul or waste 
it; he may hire land from a careless landlord and do the 
same thing with impunity as long as he pays his rent. Yet an 
acre of good arable land will produce two thousand five 
hundred pounds of wheat, perhaps more—enough to keep a 
dozen men on the ration allowance for a year. Some men spoil 
land because they farm badly, having no expert knowledge ; 
others because they lack the necessary capital to get the 
best out of their holding and in country parlance “ farm for 
Saturday night,” while there are scores of men in every 
country who run their farm at a profit without approaching 
its possibilities because they are rule-of-thumb farmers, 
following the traditions of their forebears and suspiciously 
intolerant of all change. 

Every lad who, being a farmer’s son or having a taste for 
the farmer’s life, wishes to have a farm of his own should 
be certificated, and should prove the possession of sufficient 
capital or support from a land bank to handle properly the 
land he desires to farm. He should be obliged to attend the 
free course of his county farming college. In order that he may 
do this every county town in England should possess an agri- 
cultural college endowed by the Government, equipped with 

an ample experimental farm and staffed by properly paid 
professors. There should bea degree obtainable in farming as 





in the arts, science, medicine and law, and the young man 
who has not qualified should not be permitted to hold land. 
It is no answer to this suggestion to point that many splendid 
farmers cannot read or write. What might such men have 
achieved if education had developed their natural capacity ? 

In the United States, where the Government and the 
farmer work hand-in-hand, the National Department of 
Agriculture has an annual budget of seven million pounds 
and employs sixteen thousand trained men and women, all 
at the service of the agriculturalist. The agricultural and 
associated colleges of the States have an annual income of 
five million pounds, and the wealth contributed annually 
to the State by the farmer actually exceeds the wealth added 
to raw material by manufacture! One does not ask for pro- 
portionate returns from Great Britain, but for something at 
least that makes an appreciable approach to them. 

The work of the ideal agricultural college would not be 
limited to its farm and class-rooms. There would be exten- 
sion lectures in the villages, the whole machinery of co- 
operation within the county would be organised from the 
college, and the college experts would go all over the 
country inspecting crops, machinery, buildings, stock, 
orchards, apiaries, dairies, giving advice and keeping the 
farmer in touch with the latest developments. They would 
pay particular attention to the question of weeds. (In 
France, if a man allows his weeds to seed and infect his 
neighbour’s clean land he is promptly punished; in 
England, a man may do what he pleases to the detriment of 
those near by and the law is powerless.) They would be in 
touch with land banks and with the organisation for the 
sale of produce, not only by the small holder but by the 
cottage gardener. Naturally they would not intrude upon 
the farmer in his very busy season ; they would go when he 
has the leisure to welcome them, and they would have the 
returns of every farm in the county before them, so that 
they could control bad farming and, if beyond control, put 
a period to it. The colleges would work under the Board of 
Agriculture and, subject to the limitations laid down by the 
Board, would have a free hand. 

Until the Isle of Wight disease swept our apiaries the 
various county bee-keeping associations were doing similar 
work on a very modest scale. For a small fee, generally five 
shillings, the beekeeper was entitled to either one or two 
visits from the County Society’s travelling expert. He 
advised, examined the hives, detected the beginnings of foul 
brood and other troubles, and kept a record of the work done 
and the state of each apiary he visited. He was always a 
welcome visitor, even to those of us who could keep our bees 
unaided. It may be urged that the farmer would resent the 
coming of the expert agriculturalist, and this would in many 
cases be true for atime. But the farmer is in business to 
make money, and as soon as he realised that the object of 
the expert was to increase his profits, and that the country 
in return for fixed prices and other concessions demanded 
high farming, he would cease to protest. He would not even 
object to make an annual return of crops raised, provided the 
return were private and not accessible to the Revenue 
authorities. A judicious appeal to patriotism and self- 
interest would work wonders and, without giving offence or 
establishing an inquisition, every holding in the country 
would come under the observation of a body of skilled men 
whose business it would be to see that the land was giving a 
fair yield. 

We have some expensive agricultural colleges “ for the 
sons of gentlemen ” in England ; you may read their adver- 
tisements setting out attractions that include shooting and 
hunting! Doubtless those who wish to justify the high fees 
their parents pay may learn something, but as far as the 
writer’s information goes, and it is derived from ex- 
students, work is not the attractive feature of these 
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places. The County College with its endowment would 
needs be a thoroughly democratic institution in which 
the training would be almost naval in its severity and 
thoroughness. Men back from the front speak in terms of 
admiration of the French and Belgian farming and regretfully 
acknowledge that we have little to match it here. With 
proper organisation we could rival our friends, and while it 
may well be that we could not for many years, if ever, 
become self-supporting in the matter of food, we could at 
least produce enough to face isolation for a prolonged period 
without panic. 

The theory to be advanced is that the farmer, whatever 
his tenure, holds land not only for his own profit but in trust 
for his fellow-men. He must keep clean land, highly culti- 
vated ; he must farm in the light of modern knowledge ; he 
must leave the land better than he found it, or at least no 
worse, and he must see to it that his holding does not dis- 
seminate evil weeds or harbour noxious vermin. To this end 
he must have a perfectly friendly supervisor at hand, an 
expert who knows and can sympathise with his difficulties 
without tolerating his faults. He must farm, to the limited 
extent suggested, in the public eye and know that what is 
demanded of him is his own prosperity for the public good. 
In any of the problems that arise in the ordinary course of 
his business he must understand that he can obtain the best 
expert advice at the price of asking for it and that the yield 
of every field on his farm is a matter of interest to his county 
and through the county to the country itself. 

If farming is to take high rank as a national industry, and 
if the countryside is to do the best it can to replace the 
terrible waste of war and to supply our national services 
with the material that cities can neither breed nor raise, the 
whole of the farming industry must be subject to a sane 
administrative policy. To give the farmer and the farm 
labourer enough to satisfy their present needs and allow the 
land to yield only a small proportion of its proper increase is 
in the long run merely to penalise the working classes, whose 
hard-earned wage provides the proposed subsidies. Mother 
Earth has to support us all ; our little corner of it is able to 
do most of the work, provided the conditions are favourable. 

Why, then, should not the whole question be viewed from 
a national standpoint? The cost of a week of war would 
more than pay for the complete machinery of change. 

S, L. B, 


OBSERVATIONS 


ESPITE the pleasing serial interest of Parliamentary 
affairs and the promise of rich Parliamentary 
thrills to come, it may be prophesied that as a 
sme turn in the existence of the country Parliament is 
ikely soon to be outrivalled by the food-problem. The 
leading figure of next month will be Sir Arthur Yapp, whose 
name as a household word may surpass that of Lord 
Rhondda. Sir Arthur Yapp has made a favourable impres- 
sion in the journalistic and official systems ; his schemes are 
admired ; and there is reckoned to be about an even chance 
that, with the co-operation of Lord Rhondda (who is not a 
failure) and of Sir Robert Kindersley (whose success is un- 
qualified), he will carry the nation to the end of the war 
without compulsory rations. Personally, I am not opti- 
mistic enough to reckon the chance an even one. I should 
put it at two to one against. The fact has been grasped that 
money-saving is an aid to food-economy, and this is one 
reason why Sir Robert Kindersley’s vast War Savings 
organisation is entering on a new period of intensive labour. 
The coal-problem will also rapidly increase in actuality. It 
is not being well handled, and the scheme for saving transport 
by forcing consumers to take the coal lying nearest to them 
has caused as much resentment and real inconvenience as 
any Government gesture since the war began, except pos- 
sibly the gestures of the Press Bureau. 





The other day I received a pamphlet with the startling 
and encouraging title, Language and Style in Patent Law, by 
Mr. Harold Potts, with references to Flaubert, de Maupas- 
sant, Anatole France, Walter Raleigh, etc. I wish somebody 
would produce a pamphlet about language and style in 
Government regulations for the use of departments. The 
departments, and especially the War Office, seem to be con- 
tinually struggling to say what they mean to those whom it 
may concern, with very partial success. The latest example 
of failure brought to my notice is the “ Certificate of Pro- 
tection ” for munition workers, printed for the recruiting 
people in April last and still being sent to bewildered members 
of the Army Reserve. On the outside of this certificate it is 
said that the thing is issued “on ground that holder is 
marked in Military Register as not to be called up for service 
with colours so long as certificate is in force.” (Note inci- 
dentally the stern telegraphic ban on the definite article : 
five “‘ the’s”’ omitted.) On the inside it is said that the 
certificate ‘* will cease to be in force on a calling-up Notice 
being sent to the Holder.” Thus it appears that the certi- 
ficate constitutes a protection against a calling-up notice 
until a calling-up notice is received. From another part of 
the certificate one gathers that only a particular sort of 
calling-up notice can quash the certificate ; but the certificate 
as a whale is a masterpiece of the enigmatic, well calculated 
to drive into a lunatic asylum any unfortunate being who 
receives it after perhaps twelve hours at a lathe. Yet there 
are plenty of skilled writers in the country who really could 
say what the departments mean, if only the departments 
would deign to ask them. 


* a x 


A painful awareness of inability to say what it means 
seems to be the only reasonable explanation of the War 
Office’s obstinate attitude towards home public opinion. 
The War Office during the course of the war has learnt the 
lesson, so distasteful to the military mind, that public 
opinion is a powerful factor in war. It takes an immense 
amount of trouble to ascertain, sift, and classify public 
opinion in Allied, neutral and enemy countries, and the work 
is carried out by a highly skilled staff in the most admirable 
and complete manner. Indeed, I doubt whether any other 
work of the War Office is done better than this, and whether 
it could anyhow be done better. Further the foreign propa- 
ganda of the War Office is a very elaborate affair; of its 
quality—except its extreme foolishness in forbidding the 
export of English papers—I am not in a position to judge. 
Further, the War Office does influence public opinion at 
home, in a negative way. That is to say, it suppresses. It 
will not publish despatches which are long overdue ; and it 
still censors enemy bulletins. The French press does not 

ublish enemy bulletins at all—at least I never see any in the 
Paris dailies that I read—but it might easily be argued that 
total suppression is less noxious than occasional partial 
excisions without the slightest indication that excisions have 
been made. The War Office also negatively influences public 
opinion in other matters through the Press Bureau, which is 
still—probably through no fault of its own—the most unsatis- 
factory, exasperating and inefficient war-organisation on 
the island. It also, through the Press Bureau, gives positive 
hints at very frequent intervals to the Press. But to instruct 
home public opinion positively and directly, by means of the 
English language, it makes practically no attempt, beyond 
the daily bulletins from G.H.Q. Public opinion is left quite 
unguided in very important matters, when it might be and 
ought to be guided, and when guidance would be genuinely 
useful. For example, a periodical review of operations, 
issued with official authority, would be of quite considerable 
value to us and could be so composed as to be valueless to 
the enemy. But the War Office, diffidently conscious that 
at its public school English subjects were neglected in 
obedience to a tradition, declines to sit down and write for 
the information of its employers. I should add that the 
girlish weakness is not confined to the War Office. 


ae * 


Nevertheless I think it must be admitted that our rulers 
are capable of expressing themselves better then the rulers 
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of Germany, and also with more taste; which, considering 
the relative values of the two literatures, ought to surprise 
nobody. The German vocabulary seems to get more and 
more restricted. Its substantives will soon be reduced to 
about half a dozen, including “ steel,” “ granite,” “‘ hammer,” 
“anvil”; its verbs to four or five, including “ steel ” and 
“hammer”; its adjectives to three or four, including 
“ granite ” and “ rock-firm ” ; and its metaphors to one or 
two, including “ bite on granite.” Von Kiihlmann, who has 
hitherto been less granitic and steely than the average 
Prussian spell-binder, offered the other day as an excuse for 
not going into details about the Papal Note the theory that 
that amiable document was “a well-cemented structure in 
which stone is so firmly clamped to stone that any attempt 
to break out a single one ... would only weaken its 
effect.” The new war-loan propaganda is even more wildly 
vulgar than the propaganda of the previous loan. And 
apropos of his birthday von Hindenburg makes a suggestion 
about birthday presents to himself in large type in nearly 
every newspaper ! 
* * * 

I hear that the War Cabinet has temporarily failed to 
come to a decision about conscientious objectors. It appears 
that Lord Milner is frankly in favour of a general release, 
that Lord Curzon and Sir Edward Carson agree with him, 
and that Mr. Bonar Law doesn’t care what is done with con- 
scientious objectors. But in the attempt to bring Mr. Lloyd 
George round to a lenient attitude, these four have been 
biting on granite. The Prime Minister is rock-firm against 
any compromise with conscientious objectors, because he 
simply cannot conceive that their conscientiousness is 
genuine. So much for early training in the Nonconformity 
of hilly Wales ! SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE BOLO AFFAIR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The remarks of “‘Sardonyx” on the Bolo affair in your 
issue of yesterday show that he has not quite grasped the signifi- 
cance of this extremely interesting journalistic scandal.. ‘‘ Sar- 
donyx’”’ suggests that Le Journal“ could easily have made pacifism 
seem reputable and nobly patriotic when once Bolo’s nominee 
was in control of it.” The Censor would probably have prevented 
the realisation of such a plan, had it ever been contemplated, 
but in fact it never was. There is no evidence that M. Bolo 
ever desired to promote pacifist propaganda or ever gave 
a sou for that purpose; there is, on the other hand, ample 
evidence that he liberally financed the Chauvinist Press, for 
Le Journal was not his only beneficiary and all the papers that 
he assisted were equally “ jusqu’auboutiste.’” M. Bolo had 
no “nominee” at Le Journal, and whatever control he may 
have exercised over that paper has been exercised for nearly 
two years, for his first remittance to M. Charles Humbert was 
made in February, 1916. The investment of 5,500,000 francs 
was made under an agreement between M. Bolo and M. Humbert 
of the kind known in French law as a “ société en participation,” 
by the terms of which the control of the policy of the paper was 
left entirely to M. Humbert. It is, therefore, evident that the 
policy of Le Journal was perfectly satisfactory to M. Bolo and 
his employers. 

In January, 1915, M. Bolo acquired half the shares in the 
company that owns Le Rappel, which has ever since vigorously 
advocated the annexation to France of all the German territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine. It is also reported—but I cannot 
yet speak with certainty in regard to these papers—that M. Bolo 
has a financial interest in at least three other staunch “ jusqu’au- 
boutiste”’ organs. In any case, it is certain that when M. 
Bolo visited America in 1916 he had strong recommendations 
from several eminent French patriots, including M. Jean Finot, 
the editor of La Revue. 

Herein, it seems to me, is to be found the real interest of this 
affair. It is now certain that M. Bolo is a German agent and 
instead of financing pacifist organs, he financed papers that 
demand the left bank of the Rhine, that have been “ drawing 





a bill at three months in the victory ” for the last three years, 
that have clamoured daily for “ cannons and munitions,” or 
that have told the French public, at regular intervals, that 
Germany was starving and could not hold out more than a few 
weeks. It is always assumed that the interest of Germany is to 
promote “ pacifist’ movements in the Allied countries, but 
there is no clear evidence as yet that she has done anything of 
the kind in France—for the Bonnet Rouge affair is by no means 
conclusive in that regard—whereas there is now clear evidence 
that Germany has spent millions of francs in subsidising the 
‘*bourréurs de crane,” the annexationists and the extreme 
** jusqu’auboutistes,”” who will not hear of peace until Germany is 
annihilated. Noris this the first example of such a policy on the 
part of the German Government, which two years ago caused a 
selection of M. Maurice Barrés’ articles in the Echo de Paris to be 
translated into German and circulated throughout the Empire, 
In this regard the German Government has shown itself to be 
more intelligent than it has been on some other occasions. 

One of the functions of a German agent in France would, 
no doubt, be to give information to his employers ; that purpose 
would be better served by getting a footing in the offices of 
papers that support the official view than in those of opposition 
journals on bad terms with the authorities. M. Charles Humbert 
is a member of the Army Commission of the Senate and the 
editor of Le Rappel is now a General. Moreover M. Bolo’s 
social relations were by no means restricted to journalistic 
circles and he was certainly not “* notorious ” until quite recently ; 
rather was he a person of sociai distinction. He was equally 
well received in the salons of the noblesse républicaine and in 
those of a more bien-pensant society, where he had the position 
due to the brother of a domestic preiate of the Pope who is one 
of the most popular preachers in France. He was, indeed, on 
excellent terms with the late Marquis della Chiesa, the Pope’s 
own brother. Who could suspect the patriotism or honorability 
of a gentleman with such credentials, who was persona grata 
alike at the Elysée and the Vatican, was given official missions 
abroad by the French Government and travelled about with a 
diplomatic passport ? Even so was M. Duval, manager of the 
Bonnet Rouge, who is now accused of the same crime as M. Bolo, 
entrusted with official missions in Switzerland by the Prefect of 
Police. 

If the Government and its police, with all the means of informa- 
tion that they have at their disposal, blundered so badly, an 
unfortunate journalist may well be excused for being taken in.— 
Yours, ete., Rospert De... 

Paris, 

October 7th. 


THE STATE AND EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tuz New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Pincombe’s letter, in your issue of October 6th, 
points the way towards a solution of our difficulties. Provided 
that the larger view of what is really meant by “ national educa- 
tion ” prevails both in Whitehall and in the country, a Board of 
Education, organised on a new and wider plan, would go far 
towards meeting the needs of the case, so far as central adminis- 
tration is concerned. (Mr. Pincombe misunderstands me, how- 
ever, in thinking that I suggested “ a super-department ” or “a 
War Cabinet for Education.” Any such scheme would but stiffen 
our stiffness). At the other end of the line—in the not less im- 
portant sphere of local or provincial administration (where, by the 
way, “ thinking ” is just as necessary as at G.H.Q.)—some decen- 
tralised authority, as Mr. Broadley suggests, is required. But I 
should deprecate any scheme which made the Universities the 
administrative centres of provincial educational government. 
This, for three chief reasons. First, a University has plenty to do 
(and of a quite different kind) without having the myriad details 
of general educational administration thrown upon it. A Univer- 
sity should be a place of training, investigation, and corporate 
life, not an office with files of multitudinous administrative cor- 
respondence upon the hundred thousand issues which arise in 
local government. It should try to be useful in every department 
of local life, but should not arrogate to itself administrative 
functions beyond its sphere. It should be a band of brothers, 
not a provincial educational Parliament. Secondly, the English 
Universities are not the natural centres of convenient provinces. 
What would be the “ provinces’ of Oxford and Cambridge ? 
They are national, not provincial. Nor, on the other hand, is 
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London provincial, but national and Imperial also. And each 
modern University is national, not provincial, in respect of a con- 
siderable and growing part of its work. Furthermore, in the 
North, the Universities of Manchester and Liverpool, of Leeds and 
Sheffield, each serve what should be an undivided area—the one 
pair, Lancashire and a great part of the adjoining region ; the 
other pair, Yorkshire and its southern context. 

Thirdly, and most important, we need in education direct 
contact with the voter and ratepayer. England is not yet stirred 
to its depths by the new educational ideas. When at last it is so 
stirred, creative passion and power will come into our educational 
administration, and partly through representatives directly elected 
by the people.—Yours, etc., M. E. SADLER. 

Marseilles. 

October 9th. 


[Other letters on this subject are held over until next week. 
—Ed. N.S.) 


THE PURSUIT OF THE ADJECTIVE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw SraTesMan. 


S1r,—Reading the satirical story by Mr. Blair concerning the 
“Conscription of Wealth,” which begins your “ Miscellany ” 
of last week, I came (p. 14, col. 2) on “ fierce old clavigerenting, 
molisincurrenting John Ruskin.” The longer adjectives sound 
fine, and are apparently neologisms, as they are not included 
in the New English Dictionary. I imagine that the former 
means being in a perpetual state of wielding a club, not a key, 
though both senses are possible. But the latter beats me 
altogether, though I have tried Greek and Latin. As a humble 
student and collector for some years of English, may I ask 
what it means, and if it is a new word, so far as Mr. Blair knows ? 
I do not criticise ; I ask for information—Yours, etc., 

VERNON RENDALL. 


P.S.—The fierce old person in question belonged, I believe, 
to “the monied classes’ himself, and, if he had fostered a 
practical application of his doctrines so far as to publish his 
books cheap, the world would have got his ideas sooner than 
it did. 


Miscellany 


KENT IN WAR 


The pebbly brook is cold to-night, 
Its water soft as air, 

A cold, clear crystal-bodied wind, 
Shadowless and bare, 

Leaping and running in this world, 
Where dark-horned cattle stare ; 


Where dark-horned cattle stare hoof-firm 
On the dark pavements of the sky ; 
The trees seem mummies swathed in sleep ; 
The small dark hills crowd wearily ; 
Soft multitudes of snow-grey clouds 
Without a sound go by. 


Down at the bottom of the road 
I smell the woody damp 

Of that cold spirit in the grass, 
And leave my hill-top camp 

With its long gun sticking in the sky— 
I take the Moon for lamp. 


I stop beside the bright cold glint 

Of that thin spirit in the grass— 
So gay it is, so innocent ! 

I watch its sparkling footsteps pass 
Tinkling from smooth round stone to stone, 
Like crackling fairy glass. 





My lamp shines in the globes of dew, 
And leaps into that crystal wind, 
Running along the shaken grass 
To each dark hole that it can find— 
The crystal wind, the Moon my lamp, 
Have vanished in a wood that’s blind. 


High lies my small, my shadowy camp, 
In a low ring of small dark hilis ; 

With sudden small white flowers the sky 
Above the wood’s dark greenness fills ; 

Tranced hosts of slender, dark-browed trees 
Dreaming the white Moon stills. 


I move among their tall pale forms, 

A thin moon-glimmering, wandering ghost, 
Who takes his lantern through the wood 

In search of life that he has lost, 
While standing by that long lean gun 

Up on his small hill-post. 


W. J. Turner. 


Art 
BABES AND SUCKLINGS 


M I NHERE is a feeling abroad, I believe, that con- 
temporary art in this country, though it can 
boast of abundant and varied talent, does not 

somehow show actual results and achievements commen- 
surate with that talent. It is all rather incoherent ; there 
is a lack of direction and intensity. In a recent number 
of the Burlington Magazine Mr. Clive Bell tells us that 
English art suffers from its incurable provincialism. If 
it could only catch up with the latest Paris fashions it 
might be taken seriously in Munich and Barcelona and 
other centres which are in the “ movement.” In another 
number of the same learned periodical Mr. Roger Fry 
suggests that salvation is to come from the children. 
‘Children’s Drawings” is the title of the article; and 
it interested me because I had seen the exhibition of the 
works of gifted infants at the Omega Workshops in the 
spring. By asking to see them one could also inspect on 
that occasion a series of drawings done by a class of young 
girls in an industrial town in the Midlands, which really 
were of great interest, as showing the results of a particular 
method of teaching. 

Everyone who has taken notice of the drawings children 
make on their own account will have been struck by the 
vivacity, inventiveness, and seizure of character which 
they so often display. The drawings are made for pure 
pleasure, and that pure pleasure comes through to us. 
And it is not only the pleasure, it is the fearlessness and 
directness that exhilarates. But everyone will have remarked 
also how seldom this promise is fulfilled. What gives such 
vitality and directness to children’s drawings appears also 
in their outlook on life, even when shown in no special gift. 
And just as the child’s faculty of seeing through shams, 
its intensity of delight in sheer living, its vivid emotions 
of wonder, become gradually dulled and smothered by 
forced concentration on routine, by fear of opinion, by 
habits of worry, and all the struggle for existence ; so that 
gift for the spontaneous expression in drawing of keen 
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joy and wonder becomes clouded and blunted by the cares 
of draughtsmanship, the complex problems of complete 
representation, and the dulness of instruction. Is this 
inevitable ? Can the genius of the child be retained and 
protected ? 

Mr. Fry’s answer is not wholly clear. The first part 
of his article is a glorification of children’s drawings. 
“ Almost all children’s drawings have some merit, almost 
all have more esthetic merit than al] but the best art of 
the modern adult.” Assuming for the moment the truth 
of this bold statement, what can we do to stimulate and 
support so much natural gift and promise? According 
to Mr. Fry, it is the “ ordinary teaching” which destroys 
completely “‘ the children’s peculiar gifts of representation 
and design, replacing them with feeble imitations of some 
contemporary convention.” Substitute the right for the 
wrong teaching, will the aim be achieved ? Even Mr. Fry, in 
this part of his article, discourages such a hope. “ Children’s 
drawings,” he says, “ are genuine examples of primitive art— 
applying the word primitive to an attitude of mind rather 
than to a period of time—and have ‘just that kind of 
invention, just that immediate expressiveness which we 
admire so much in primitive art.’ But ‘ unfortunately 
for the adult in our modern self-conscious civilisation, 
the primitive attitude is no longer possible. ... And it 
is just here that untaught children have an enormous 
superiority.” What is the practical conclusion, then? 
Since the mere process of growing-up is a fatal disablement, 
it is only the art of the youngest that should count. Imagine 
the world converted to this view. How this early art 
would be treasured, collected, exhibited! The stuffy 
labours of discredited adult masters would be hidden 
away ; the walls of the Tate, even in time of the National 
Gallery, would be radiant with the works of triumphant 
childhood. One pictures the shyness of the one or two 
‘best adults’ of their generation admitted to exhibit 
in rivalry with the swarms of chubby genii. Save for 
these embarrassed exceptions, our artists will have seen 
the wisdom of forswearing art in their earliest "teens. Pencil 
and paintbox will go with the boy’s knickerbockers and 
the girl’s short petticoat. It will be a putting-away of 
childish things—but in how different a sense from St. 
Paul’s! No doubt staid people who have shed all young 
nonsense—some pursy stockbroker, some hard-eyed lawyer, 
perhaps some stately bishop—will try to efface all record 
and memory of those Omega classics, the irresponsible 
ebulliences of their once-gifted childhood. But what 
pathos in the lives of the hopelessly adult, still wistfully 
eager for praise of their infant creations, still cherishing 
that ‘ brilliant future’ which they have irrevocably left 
behind them!” . My fancy toys with the lively vision 
which Mr. Fry’s enthusiasm evokes. And I do not mean 
to deride (in ponderous grown-up fashion) the works of 
childhood. For how enviable and desirable is that fresh 
and joyful creativeness which is childhood’s genius, and 
how few retain it! How much more delightful the world 
would be for a suffusion of its spirit! But alas! in the 
art of childhood there is a great weakness. It is terribly 
liable to corruption. As Mr. Fry notes, “ primitive native 
races will throw aside the beautiful work which they have 
produced almost unconsciously, to make bad copies of 
the vilest products of modern European industrialism— 
so little does their work result from any clear self-conscious 
principle.” And the primitive art produced by children 
is similarly at the mercy of outside influences. There 
is probably a good deal of the accidental in what we admire 
in their drawings. I have often noticed in the poems of 
young people that phrases and epithets which delight me 
by their freshness and by the novel turn given to an old 
word, prove to have been used because the writer was 


ignorant of the word’s precise meaning. The felicity 
was unintended, though it had the effect of a master’s 
touch. And I suppose there would be similar lucky 
accidents in children’s drawings. Whether this be held 
to affect their «esthetic merit or not, it means an unsafe 
promise and an inner weakness. 

Rather inconsistently, as I have said, Mr. Fry, in the 
latter part of his article, seems to admit a hope for the 
adult. Only he must not have been contaminated and 
deadened by the ordinary instruction. The crucial question 
is whether the substitution of a different kind of instruction 
from what is current would really liberate for the renovation 
of our art the “inexhaustible supply” of invention and 
immediate expressiveness which Mr, Fry assures us exists 
in our midst in the drawings of children. 

As promising evidence of what might be done, Mr. Fry 
points to the results obtained by Miss M. Richardson, 
who teaches drawing at the Dudley High School. Miss 
Richardson reads poems to her pupils, and then gets them 
to draw whatever scene in the poem read has most vividly 
impressed them. And it is part of her plan to make these 
young girls, before they begin to make their drawing, 
plot out on the opposite page a rough sketch-design, with 
their eyes shut, of the scene their imagination calls up. 
This is to ensure that they draw their own mental pictures 
and do not construct something piecemeal and in cold 
blood on the paper, with no complete vision in their minds. 
Those who saw the set of coloured drawings made in this 
manner in illustration of The Forsaken Merman must have 
been struck with their high average quality. It must be great 
fun to be in Miss Richardson’s class, and the method chosen 
seems admirable for what it produces. But how far will 
it take these youthful artists? It stimulates their imagina- 
tion ; and anything which stimulates imagination is greatly 
to be desired in modern life—in English life especially. 
Also it is certainly very desirable to reduce the laboriousness 
of picture-making. The problems of complete representation 
are so complex that the artist’s energy is too often consumed 
in wrestling with his materials, and he has none left for 
the free and spontaneous expression of the impulse he 
started with. We have made the task all the harder by 
throwing away all technical tradition. All the same, 
any art, and pictorial art not least, exacts severe study 
and hard service. If drawing from memory instead of 
from life were the recognised training, it would probably 
be a great gain for our painters; but it would mean still 
harder work—if of another kind. Remove the ordinary 
training, with its tendency to inhibit creative inventiveness, 
and there is still all the resistance presented by the material 
which growing experience and ambition need to work on. 
I do not see how the peculiar gifts of childhood are, by 
themselves, to cope with this. They may provide an 
escape from reality. But the modern world will only be 
satisfied by an imaginative interpretation of experience. 
I shall be curious to know what becomes of Miss Richardson’s 
young pupils at a later stage. At present I feel sceptical 
about that “ inexhaustible supply ” which Mr. Fry thinks 
we neglect. Children’s drawings, it seems to me, will 
remain a world by themselves—however fascinating. Too 
take them very seriously is to rub away their bloom. I 
doubt if any training, or wholesome neglect of instruction, 
will multiply the numbers of those whom their inner nature 
destines to be artists—though by all means let us try to 
liberate, and not impede, the gift of those chosen ones. 
There still remains the question how far a new kind of 
training implies a new kind of art; and how much of 
traditional art Mr. Fry, for instance, would altogether 
scrap. But this involves large issues, and must be left to 
another time. 





LAURENCE BInyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE may still be some short stories to come; 
otherwise I suppose that 7’he Middle Years (Collins. 
5s. net) is the last book of Henry James’s that we 
shall get. It is the continuation of James’s autobiography, 
in which he had reached the period of his early manhood ; 
it was intended to be about the same length as Notes of a 
Son and Brother. The title is the title of one of his own 
short stories; it also happens to have been hit upon by 
Mrs. Hinkson last year. The book is a short fragment of 
just over a hundred pages. Mr. Percy Lubbock tells us 
that it was dictated in the autumn of 1914 and that its 
progress wes then interrupted by other work. Whatever 
that work was, it is a great pity that it should have pre- 
vented the completion of The Middle Years. Extremely 
interesting though The Ivory Tower and The Sense of the 
Past—the two unfinished works—are, one would have 
given them both, and more, for the rest of this memoir ; 
and had James been able to follow the middle with the 
later years we should have had a very remarkable record of 
men, if not of events. 


a % ae 


For in the new section of his memoirs James had reached 
his English period; and thenceforward the main objects 
of his observation were no longer the members of his family 
and the atmosphere of his youth. He begins to be an 
English chronicler, giving his memories of men and women 
he met, and giving them in the manner of no other 
autobiographer on record. From that time he knew well 
or met casually the most distinguished men and women of 
his generation in France and England, and saw and could 
have told us things about them that we shall get from no 
one else. They would have been given in his own way— 
that is, with much elaboration of the manner in which subtle 
things impinged upon his own subtle nature. They would 
have contained lavish discursions. The present volume, 
we are told, was dictated without notes, and that method, 
with Henry James at all events, was fatal to compression. 
But they would have contained rare passages and rare 
pictures for which we shall look in vain. 


* * * 


The present volume is a fragment. It contains little more 
than his first impressions on returning to England and 
London for the first time since boyhood: tasting them, 
that is, for the first time. They are not for readers who 
are not already familiar with him and his work; but for 
those they will be a precious supplement. You find him 
landing, in March, 1869, when he found himself 


in the face of an opportunity that affected me then and there as the 
happiest, the most interesting, the most alluring and beguiling 
that could ever have opened before a somewhat disabled young man 
who was about to complete his twenty-sixth year. Treasures of 
susceptibility, treasures not only unconscious of the remotest 
approach to exhaustion, but, given the dazzling possibilities, posi- 
tively and ideally intact, I now recognise—I in fact long ago recog- 
nised—on the part of that intensely ‘‘ reacting” small organism, 
which couldn’t have been in higher spirits or made more inward fuss 
about the matter if it had come into a property measured not by 
mere impressions and visions, occasions for play of perception and 
imagination, mind and soul, but by dollars and ‘* shares,” lands and 
houses or flocks and herds, . . . the small hour was just that of 
my having landed at Liverpool, in the gusty, cloudy, overwhelmingly 
English morning, and pursued, with immediate intensities of appre- 
ciation, as I may call the muffled accompaniment for fear of almost 
indecently overnaming it, a course which had seated me at a late 
breakfast in the coffee-room of the old Adelphi Hotel (‘‘ Radley’s ” 


as I had to deplore its lately having ceased to be dubbed), and 
handed me over to my fate. . . . I must have had with my tea and 
my muffin a boiled egg or two and a dab of marmalade, but it was 
from a far other store of condiments I most liberally helped myself. 
I was lucidly aware of so gorging—esoterically, as it were, while I 
drew out the gustatory process. 


So he reached England, and took rooms, under Mr. Lazarus 
Fox, in Half Moon Street; whereafter we just begin to 
explore those “ sacret spots”’ with which “ to later appre- 
ciation, the garden of youth is apt inordinately to bristle.’’ 
The reminiscences, alas, are few, and all of a year or so in 
that mid-Victorian London of which he says most compli- 
mentarily that “‘it was sincere.” ‘‘ That,” he continues, 
“ was a vast virtue and a vast appeal; the contemporary is 
sceptical, and most so when most plausible ; the turn of the 
tide could verily be fixed to an hour.” He saw, you will 
observe, the incursion and spread of the poison; a few 
more years might have shown him a return of faith, in one 
sense or another. 
x * * 


He went everywhere ; looking at great men and surprised 
that anyone should have looked at him; and especially 
that they should have expected him to know the names 
of General Grant’s first Cabinet. For 

My identity for myself was all in my sensibility to their own 

exhibition, with not a scrap left over for a personal show, which 

made it as inconvenient as it was queer that I should be treated 

as a specimen and have in the most unexpected manner to prove 

that I was a good one. 
We get his first contact with Swinburne, a gentleman who 
*‘ had the largest and most chevelu auburn head I had ever 
seen perched on a scarcely perceptible body” ; and other 
crumbs from this ** banquet of initiation” are passages 
with George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, and Tennyson. Of George 
Eliot he speaks as an admirer, in spite of the fashion; and 
he found in her a “certain high grace” and “a frank 
immediate appreciation of our presence, modest, embarrassed 
folk as we are.’”’ He found “ beautifully characteristic ”’ 
her exclamation that in Southern France she had suffered 
from the frequency of “ evil faces: oh, the evil faces!” 
He remained to the end “ a very Derondist of Derondists,”’ 
and was proud of it. A lunch at Tennyson’s, whither he 
had gone expecting some “ pale and penetrating” man, 
afforded him ‘“ the monstrous demonstration that Tennyson 
was not Tennysonian.” The poet was hearty, gruff, un- 
affected, well-read, and had even read and commended 
Henry James’s own modest attempts. On the doorstep, to a 
lady offering “ some mild extravagance of homage ”’ he said : 
“Oh, yes, you may do what you like—so long as you don’t 
kiss me before the cabman.” But, in spite of his bad reading, 
he remained the indisputable Bard. Browning, on the 
other hand, reading most effectively, “‘ had to prove himself 
a poet, almost against all presumptions, and with all the 
assurance and all the character he could use.” Here, at 
the end of an hour’s talk, we have to break off with Lady 
Waterford, who painted beautiful water-colours. Celera 
desunt : ‘“‘ and ever will remain so.” 


* * * 


A correspondent with the B.E.F. sends a final verse to 
the song A Gallant Young Airman lay Dying, which verse 
was not included in the anthology reviewed here last week. 
It runs :-— 

When the court of inquiry assembles, 
Please tell them the reason I died 
Was because I forgot twice iota 
Was the minimum angle of glide. 
The author was himself killed in action. 
Sotomon EAGte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


“Missing.” By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. Collins. 6s. net. 

Troublers of the Peace. By Netra Syretr. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net. 

Christine. By Atice CnoLMoNDELEY. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


A Bolt from the East. By G. Freperic TurNeR. Methuen. 
5s. net. 

The title of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book seems 
to foreshadow a plot more or less on the Enoch Arden 
model; and that is, in fact, what we get, though to this 
somewhat exhausted theme Mrs. Ward has succeeded in 
giving a new turn, a fresh application. The most carefully 
studied characters are two sisters, Bridget Cookson, who 
is hard, aggressive, ambitious, and unscrupulous, and 
Nelly Sarratt, who is soft, clinging, modest, and amiable. 
The antithesis between the two characters is not obvious 
orcrude. Bridget, with all her offensiveness and selfishness, 
does somehow attract sympathy; one cannot like her, 
but one cannot help being sorry for her. And as for Nelly, 
who belongs to the Dora-Amelia type, Mrs. Ward makes 
use of her to demonstrate that the type is played out. I 
do not mean “played out” in any temporal sense. It 
is not a question of time or place or circumstance so much 
as of the spirit’s realities. Conventions have their sphere, 
and usages their uses; but a character cannot be wholly 
appropriate and satisfactory in 1817, and wholly ridiculous 
and inadequate in 1917. The amelioration of Amelia 
is a spiritual problem. Mrs. Ward shows that when the 
women of the past were weak, clinging, parasitic, and 
indecisive (as, at any rate in certain classes, law and custom 
encouraged them to be), the failure, whoever was to blame 
for it, was a spiritual failure. The blame for the failure, 
the actual guilt, was no doubt more man’s than woman’s : 
Mrs. Ward lifts the question out of controversial regions. 
Ultimately, beyond any clash of generation with generation 
or sex with sex, there is a sense in which every individual 
soul must attain its own salvation—and it is this that 
Mrs. Ward, uncompromisingly, makes her Nelly Sarratt 
learn. To learn it, the poor child goes through agonies 
that all but kill her, and her physical weakness combines 
with her temperamental incompetence to provoke everyone 
round her into the protective attitude. But she comes 
to regard the protectiveness of others as a temptation, 
and to resist. 

Hester perceived, with awe, a fierceness in Nelly—almost 

a cruelty—towards herself, with which she knew well, from a long 

experience of human beings, that it was no use to argue. The 

little, loving, easy-going thing had discovered in her own gentleness 

and weakness the source of something despicable. . . . 

George Sarratt, Nelly’s husband, is wounded and missing, 
and “believed killed.” Many months after, a terribly- 
wounded man, deaf and dumb from shock, is brought into 
the British lines, and the doctor in whose care he is placed 
has reason to suppose it may be George. Unwilling to 
expose Nelly to the strain of the journey, of hope renewed 
and probably disappointed, he sends for Bridget to identify 
the patient. Now, Bridget is extremely anxious for Nelly 
to marry Sir William Farrell, an enormously wealthy man, 
who is in love with the young, beautiful, helpless widow— 
which is what he believes Nelly to be. Bridget is bitterly 
and resentfully poor, and sees no escape from poverty 
except through Nelly’s making “a good match.” She 
recognises that the wounded man is George, but argues 
that if she lets Nelly know there will be a renewed break- 
down, much unnecessary suffering (since there is no hope 
that George can live), and ruin to the prospects of Sir 
William’s wooing. Here is an interesting casuistical 
problem. Mrs. Ward lays all the stress on Bridget’s personal 





ambition; but surely, even if she personally had had 
nothing to gain one way or the other, there would be a 
case in casuistry for lying about the patient’s identity. 
Indeed, the case could be so represented that all the 
arguments would tell that way. George is certainly dying. 
The chances against his even recovering consciousness 
before death are heavy. As for Nelly—whose life has 
only just been saved after the previous shock—to see him 
might easily kill her. She is beginning to recover health 
and a chance of happiness—why not leave her to it? The 
only answer to such argument, it seems to me, is simply 
that here is no case for argument at all. George and Nelly 
love each other. No one has a right to keep them apart, 
especially by a lic, even though it were told in Nelly’s own 
“ interests "—for no one can gauge what another person's 
interests ultimately are. The shock may kill Nelly; well, 
she has a right to be so killed. In the last resort, when 
the truth comes out and she does face the shock, it does 
not kill her, it gives her a new hold on the realities of life. 
Any situation in which the clear right thing to do runs 
counter to the specious arguments of “common sense ” 
is an ethically important situation. In spite of some 
stilted ‘writing (“‘ no sooner had her feet touched the ground 
than he was at her side in a trice,” for instance) and some 
careless writing (“‘ Mr. Cookson hated the concourse of 
motorists in August, and never would use one himself’) 
this novel is the best that Mrs. Humphry Ward has given 
us in recent years. 

In Troublers of the Peace Miss Syrett has written a very 
clever and effective study of the age-long conflict between 
old and new, parents and children, convention and rebellion. 
Particularly subtle is the relation between Mrs. Wickham, 
the young-looking widow with intellectual interests and 
social gifts, and her passionate, moody, restless daughter 
Joan. Both are attractive, both have brains, both mean 
well: each suffers pangs of compunction over her treatment 
of the other. Neither is in the wrong—or in the right. 
Judged by externals, Joan’s conduct is much the worse— 
rude, selfish and inconsiderate. Her mother is always 
controlled, “ refined.”” But the relation is too delicate to 
be judged by externals. The very perfection of Mrs. 
Wickham’s manner incenses Joan by seeming to put her 
more in the wrong than she is already ; and Mrs. Wickham, 
for all her woman-of-the-world completeness and her real 
warmth of heart towards her daughter, cannot keep out of 
her voice and manner a suggestion of sarcasm, bred by 
the jealousy that torments her subconsciousness all the 
time. This jealousy and its remorseless Nemesis are the 
central theme of the story. The subsidiary characterisation 
is mostly good, and the conversation is fresh and natural. 
The one failure seems to me to be the portrayal of the 
set of “ moderns,” “ rebels,” “ pioneers ” (or whatever they 
are to be called), in which Joan mingles—with disastrous 
consequences. There may be such sets, sets where a prefer- 
ence for Picasso over Whistler in art and a contempt for 
Beethoven in music are mingled with an unwholesome 
absorption in sex and a marked distaste for soap-and-water. 
But “ the whole of life,”’ as Meredith observed, “ is mixed.”’ 
It is possible to profess understanding of even the latest 
French or Russian composers and yet take a cold bath every 
morning. It is possible to admire Picasso without contemn- 
ing Whistler. Unwholesome absorption in sex is not 
confined to any one class, set or generation. If Miss Syrett 
means to present her picture of cads and degenerates as an 
isolated phenomenon, she has every right, for the picture 
contains nothing inherently impossible; but what makes 
one suspicious is a sort of undercurrent of suggestion that 
the picture is representative. I hope I am mistaken in 
suspecting this. 


I cannot tell what to make of Christine. It is advertised 
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as a novel; it is described in the publisher’s advertisement 
as “the romance of a young English girl who was living in 
Berlin at the outbreak of the war”; its preface clearly 
claims that the letters which make up the book are real 
letters, written by the author’s daughter, and that the 
daughter died on August 8th, 1914, killed by the war ‘‘ just 
as surely as if she had been a soldier in the trenches.” The 
letters, which are vivaciously written and reveal a generous 
and idealistic mind, have of course a value as first-hand 
documents throwing light on German feeling: they have 
also an intimacy which protects them from the criticism to 
which, if they did constitute a novel, they would be exposed. 
If an intellectual but dyspeptic man were to spend the 
evening at a particularly thrilling cinema and subsequently 
sup to excess on broiled lobster and green tea, he might 
hope to dream something resembling the plot of A Bolt from 
the East, with its wild mingling of transmigratory souls, 
destructive germs, Prussian intrigue, Indian imperturba- 
bility, money, lust, purity, repentance and philosophical 
discussion. GERALD GouLp. 


NATIONALITY IN THE BALKANS 


The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. Srron- 
Watson, D.Litt. Constable. 10s. Gd. net. 


“There are two ways of approaching Balkan history— 
from within and from without,” writes Mr. Seton-Watson, 
“from the national and from the international angle. 
The former method treats of the rise and development 
of the various nations of the peninsula, both in each indivi- 
dual case and in their relations to each other; the latter 
lays special emphasis on their relations with the outer 
world ” and then treats each of the Balkan nationalities 
as “a mere pawn in the vast diplomatic game which has 
come to be described as the Eastern Question.” Mr. 
Seton-Watson objects to the exclusive use of this method, 
and is no doubt right in censuring any book written on 
those lines which aspires to the name of Balkan history, 
whilst in reality it deals with the diplomacy of one or several 
of the Great Powers as affected by or concerned with Balkan 
problems. Having condemned that way of handling 
the subject Mr. Seton-Watson goes on to state that “in 
order to present the whole subject in its due perspective 
it is equally essential to apply the second method also.” 
What he means is that no Balkan history is complete unless 
it first treats each nation apart and its position within the 
group, and then the entire group and each of its members 
as affected by the policy of the Great Powers. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s book, although divided by him into 
two parts, in reality falls into three divisions. Its first 
seven chapters describe the rise and fall of Ottoman power 
in the Balkan Peninsula, give a short survey of the previous 
development of its Christian peoples, and a much fuller 
one of the rebirth of each of these four nationalities—the 
Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians and Bulgars. Then follow 
three chapters on the part played by European diplomacy 
in the Balkans, beginning more or less with the second half 
of the 18th century; it was about that time that some 
of the Great Powers definitely assumed the dubious double 
part of doctors and heirs to the “sick man.” The con- 
cluding seven chapters contain a masterly account of the 
crucial five years of Balkan history 1908-1918, 7.e., from 
the outbreak of the Turkish Revolution to the Treaty of 
Bucharest which closed the Second Balkan War. Unfortu- 
nately the book does not reach the Treaty itself, but breaks 
off suddenly just on its eve; for almost the whole book 
had been written before the outbreak of the present war, and 
the more urgent calls of the war upon Mr. Seton-Watson’s 


time prevented him from continuing and concluding his 
story. 

The part dealing with earlier Balkan history is written 
with a very thorough first-hand knowledge of the subject 
and with much sympathy and an even justice to each of 
the four Christian nations of the Peninsula. There is 
hardly another English book which covers this whole ground 
in an equally comprehensive, interesting and yet concise 
manner. Where the settlements of several nations are 
intermixed as in the Balkans a satisfactory account requires 
immediate knowledge of each of them, such as Mr. Seton- 
Watson possesses. The second division of the book seems 
to us its weakest part. There is too much detail and there 
are too many digressions in the treatment of European 
diplomacy; verdicts on men and events are repeated, 
although the author could hardly have been able to test 
their truth. Mr. Seton-Watson, however, easily demon- 
strates the harm which has been wrought in the Balkans 
by the conflicting interests of the Great Powers and the 
sham work of the so-called Concert of Europe. The good 
of the Balkan nations was never the concern of European 
Chanceries ; in fact, the code of honour which prevailed 
and still prevails in most of them would hardly allow them 
to put the ideal concern for the good of another nation 
before the “real interests” for which they are personally 
responsible. 

It is the last part of Mr. Seton-Watson’s book, which 
follows up step for step Balkan politics, diplomacy and war- 
fare from 1908 to 1913, that makes his book perhaps the 
most important historical work published on this subject 
during the war. Here he is on ground on which very few, 
if any, English writers can equal him. His work answers 
the highest scientific requirements and is free of prejudice 
and passion. It gives the first full and connected critical 
account of the Balkan Wars and of the negotiations which 
preceded and accompanied them. The author has first- 
hand reliable information about all the chief actors and in 
many cases even personal knowledge of them. Especially 
important is the clear and full explanation of the events 
which led up to the Second Balkan War ; how Bulgaria, at 
the instigation of Austria-Hungary, and encouraged by her, 
persisted in demanding from Serbia the strict fulfilment of 
the treaty concerning Macedonia—although owing to 
Austrian intervention Serbia had lost the access to the sea 
in Northern Albania on which she had counted, and although, 
as a consequence of victories to which Serbia had contri- 
buted far more than her covenanted share, Bulgaria 
had gained the district of Adrianople, a most valuable 
acquisition on which she had not counted at the time when 
the original treaty was concluded. During the recent 
“ pig-war”’ with Austria, Serbia had learned to the full 
the dangers to her economic existence and independence 
which resulted from her land-locked position. She therefore 
insisted on having at least a frontier with Greece which 
was less likely to be drawn into Austrian intrigues, and 
objected to being cut off from Greece and the Augean by a 
Bulgarian Macedonia. But to the Bulgars Macedonia 
had become during the last 40 years something of what 
Alsace-Lorraine is to the French. The proffered mediation 
of Russia might have averted the disaster of the Second 
Balkan War; but Bulgaria’s rulers behaved in this case 
very much as Germany did with regard to the mediation 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey. They discussed it, but 
by their action did everything to frustrate it. The policy 


of the Central Powers during the Balkan Wars ought to be 
studied carefully by anyone who desires to acquire a wider 
understanding of the origins of the present war, which, 
indeed, was ushered in as the Third Balkan War. Mr. 
Seton-Watson’s book offers excellent material for such 
study. 
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HORACE 


Horace and His Age. By J. F. D’Atton, M.A., D.D. Long- 
mans. 6s. net. 


It is always a good thing when a competent scholar 
undertakes the task, for purposes of critical appreciation, 
of setting a given poet against a correct background of the age 
in which he lived; and this is especially the case with 
classical poets, whom, for some reason, more than any 
others, we are inclined to regard merely as books. Pro- 
fessor D’Alton has done his work on Horace with energy 
and industry, and a thicket of footnotes on every page 
attests his thoroughness. He has, moreover, kept clear of 
discoveries of the Bacon-Shakespeare order; and he men- 
tions the Murena’s conspiracy theory of the odes only to 
deprecate entanglement in it. Yet it must be owned that 
the result of his labours is, if not an entirely false, at any rate 
a very unsatisfactory impression of the poet. He says in 
his preface that “ Horace has been treated amply on the 
domestic side, and we are acquainted with the story of his 
loves and frolics and with almost every detail of his friendship 
for Maecenas and his attachment to his Sabine farm.” 
It has been his purpose, therefore, in this book, to bring 
out the serious side of Horace and to exhibit the man whom 
Augustus wanted for a private secretary. And, though 
Professor D’Alton admits that “ it might argue a due want 
(curious phrase) of perspective to insist too forcibly on this 
serious side,” he yet conveys, by a persistence in omission 
that becomes positively emphatic, the impression that 
Horace was a fundamentally serious and deep-thinking 
man. 

In conveying this impression he ranges from the agrarian 
problem to the marriage legislation of Augustus and from 
the rivalries of Stoic with Epicurean philosophers to the 
expansion of Roman commerce. The titles of a few of the 
chapter-headings will indicate the nature of his survey ; 
“Horace and Roman Politics,” “‘ Horace in Religion and 
Philosophy,” “ Horace and Social Problems” would have 
alarmed an eighteenth century high table out of its wits 
and would have prevented Whyte Melville’s remarkable 
hunting squires from ever again “laughing out an Eheu 
fugaces.” It is true that the vastly important events 
of the age in which Horace lived must have had a great 
share in the moulding of his character. It is equally true 
that we can learn something of these events from his poems. 
But to treat him as Professor D’Alton treats him is rather 
like writing a monograph on Mr. E. V. Lucas and the shop- 
steward movement. It is perfectly true that he was an 
official poet ; Maecenas introduced him to Augustus for a 
good reason, and it is quite certain that the Carmen Seculare 
was not the only poem which he was commissioned to write. 
But this proves no more than that he was capable of saying 
neatly things which Augustus thought it well to have said. 
An official poet does not necessarily affect the course of 
public affairs; nor is he necessarily in the inner circle 
which knows how public affairs are determined. Horace 
was not of a temperament to provide ideas for the new 
regime ; and there is no indication whatever that his political 
odes have any more significance than the leaders of an 
inspired newspaper. There is something in them comparable 
to that worthy but hardly passionate form of utterance. 

Neither has the private secretaryship which Horace 
refused any special significance in this direction. States- 
men do not always choose their secretaries for power of 
political thinking; they seek sometimes the social gift, 
plausibility, politeness, manner—we can all think of exam- 
ples. It must have been Horace’s social gifts and want of 
passion that made him so useful in his time. The tempera- 
ment of Virgil was such that he could not express the strong 
though not very lofty objects of Augustus without trans- 
muting them into an ideal and presenting them through 











Macmillan’s New Dishes 


NEW NOVELS. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE DWELLING-PLACE OF LIGHT. 


A New Novel by WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author 
of “ Richard Carvel,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


[Tuesday. 
SUMMER. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ The House of 
Mirth,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph—* It is a finely-constructed, beautifully 
balanced piece of work, strengthening the author's reputation as a 
creator of living characters, and of human episodes which 
grip by their simplicity and their intimate relation to life.” 


CHRISTINE. 
By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Guardian.—*“ Her letters are full of charm and are evidently 
the expression of a beautiful soul. Her pictures of life in the German 
family with whom she lodged, and the dramatic casting away of their 
mask of friendliness when the war broke out, are vividly and even 
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ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
Abridged from Malory’s “ Morte D’Arthur,” by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. With Sixteen Plates in 
Colour, Full-page Illustrations, and Numerous Decora- 
tions in Line, by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Ordinary 
Edition. Fcap. 4to. tos. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
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HISTORY, 1815—1915. 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. With Maps, 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Outlook.—‘‘ One of the best text-books on the subject that 
I eemmnitien 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
PRIEST OF THE IDEAL. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’’etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News.—* A book which many people will find attractive. 
. .« « It describes a pilgrimage of Glastonbury, Iona, and other 
haunts of ancient holiness. It is much the best of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s recent books.” 


J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROAD AND THE INN. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of ‘‘ The Charm 
of the Road,” etc. With Thirty-two Full-page 
Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the 
Author, and a Map. 8vo. fos. net. 

Comstng Life-—* It tells the story of a roving holiday by car on 
English highways and byways—mainly the latter—and chronicles 
many a point of interest overlooked by guidebooks. . . . A book 
full of curious information and antiquarian lore.” 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NOVEL 
(To the close of the 19th Century). 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., late Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I., from 
the beginning to 1800. 8vo. 18s. net. 


ABOUT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 
Wintoniensis, by ROBERT MATHEW. With Illustra- 


tions. 8vo. 18s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.— A handsome volume in which Mr. A. K. Cook, 

who deals with school-life at Winchester in six centuries, has devoted 
great pains to the compilation of a most attractive record.” 


THE EVERLASTING QUEST: A POEM 


By HENRY L. WEBB. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News.‘ Mr. Webb has a narrative and descriptive 
power all his own. This Babylonian poem is rich in fanciful lines.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE SELF: an Essay based 
on the Shaw Lectures given in the University 
of Edinburgh, March, 1914. 


By JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the Queen’s University of Belfast. 8vo. 


I2s. net. 
A DEFENCE OF IDEALISM: SOME 
QUESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Spectator.—‘ A notable contribution to modern philosophic 
speculation, well planned, well written, and well thought.” 
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a poetic myth not immediately accessible to the political 
feelings of the moment. The qualities which make him seem 
now the greater poet made him correspondingly less handy 
than Horace when journalism was required. Horace 
had a great gift of apt expression ; but his political thought 
and his feeling for politics were on a level with those of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes or the late Poet Laureate. He was able 
to repeat with dignity and felicity the tags his employers 
thought calculated to establish a current of right thinking 
in the state ; and though we cannot estimate, we can easily 
imagine, the effect his worthy commonplaces must have 
had on public opinion. He was not passionate about the 
commonwealth ; and, in order to be great, political poetry 
needs at least as much passion as any other sort. 

In his own particular vein, the vein which Professor 
D’Alton neglects, this lack did him no harm and the urbanity 
and equableness of his spirit could be displayed to advantage. 
He was not a poet at all, in the sense which the modern 
world, drawing on vague recollections of Shelley and Victor 
Hugo, commonly attaches to the word. He had neither 
visions nor vision; he was simply one of the most con- 
summate men of letters the world has ever seen. He felt 
strongly on only one point—the necessity of maintaining a 
pertectly correct attitude towards life and of damping 
unseemly enthusiasm by means of a sense of humour. He 
could not write drinking songs without explaining afterwards 
that he spoke of wine in a purely poetic sense and com- 
plaining that all the minor poets, misunderstanding him, 
had taken to the immoderate use of strong liquors. His 
love poems are sometimes extravagant but never abandoned ; 
one can always see him standing aside and admiring his 
own skill in the use of a convention. 

His poems may be used in conjunction with his age to 
show what a Roman of worldly temperament thought it 
correct to write while the most successful statesman of 
ancient times was transforming the empire under pretence 
of a rigid Conservatism. But, to do this with success, one 
must begin with Horace, not with his age. The tempera- 
ment of the man must first be defined; and his tempera- 
ment is most obvious in those poems of his frolics and 
friendships and town and country amusements which 
Professor D’Alton has left out of account. 


CHINA 


China: Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. Parxer. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Chinese history is made difficult for the Western reader in 
the first place by the fact that it covers a very long stretch 
of time, beginning with a waste of tradition that merges im- 
perceptibly into trustworthy record. Professor Parker has a 
short way with this obstacle to understanding. He speaks of 
the “ insipid stories of early Chinese times ” and continues : 

I have been through it all thrice in the original and will therefore 
be more merciful to those who do me the honour to read me than 

I have been even to myself: in making these irreverent remarks I 

must add that the true dated Chinese history only begins in 842 B.c., 

at which date a great revolution took place, not only in politics, 

but also in letters. I will not inflict any earlier or traditional 

** history ’”’ upon my readers—not so much as a summary—I sweep 

it totally away. 

This tendency to brusquer les choses—particularly those that 

are difficult—is very characteristic of the author. He writes 

a chapter on religion and expresses himself in it on the origins 

of religion with a confidence that is quite unshaken by the 

research and speculation of the last twenty years : 

The foundation of religious feeling (he says) seems to have been 
much the same in ancient China as elsewhere. The sun was seen 
to rise, shedding warmth and light ; the moon did the same, in part. 
Hence the saluting or worshipping of the sun; and, by analogy, 


to a lesser extent, the moon. The wind and rain were as often 
agreeable as objectionable. Hence the idea of bad and good forces, 
with an appeal to the pair for some show of discrimination in their 
favours. When life sped, it was difficult to imagine (the body 
being still there) whither the intelligence and activity had gone. 
Hence confused ideas of souls, ghosts, gods and so on. 


No Vegetation Spirits or sympathetic magic for Professor 
Parker; common-sense is his foible. If we add to this a 
weakness for making pronouncements on irrelevant subjects 
and another for facetious page-headings—e.g. “* Not in these 
trousers” when discussing modern changes in dress and 
““ What would Dovey do?” when pointing out the supposed 
dependence of the Republic on Yiian’s life—it will begin to 
be clear that Professor Parker, though capable of writing 
vigorously and entertainingly, is not, perhaps, the man to 
produce a lucid work on a subject so rich and complicated as 
that which he has undertaken. 

He has introduced far too many facts to cover all the 
ground he maps out, “ History, Diplomacy, and Commerce,”’ 
in a volume of this size and leave the reader at the end of it 
with a clear conception of what has been told him. The plan 
of the book, too, is unfortunately drawn up. The recent 
history of China is distributed among a number of separate 
chapters on “ The Government,” “ Revenue,” “ Religion 
and Rebellion,” “‘ The Army ” and so forth, and this partition 
produces a net with a wide mesh through which many facts 
of importance disappear and are lost. Thus the reader 
searches in vain for any complete and connected account of 
the Boxer Rebellion. He is told in one chapter that the 
Boxers “‘ were inspired by . . . a protest made by the spirit 
of Buddhism against the spirit of militant Christianity,” and 
in another that the Boxers said in effect to the dynasty : 
“ Clear these foreigners out or get out yourselves.”’ But these 
statements are not fortified by any narrative of events or 
examination of evidence, and the rebellion remains, so far as 
the book is concerned, equally mysterious in its genesis, 
history, and results, only a few flashes of light being thrown 
on its meaning. The last chapter, “ The Rise of the Chinese 
Republic,” is more satisfactory and provides a good account 
of events which are not yet generally known, still less 
generally understood, in this country. 

Professor Parker has brought to the writing of his book 
great learning and, what is more, intimate first-hand know- 
ledge of the Chinese country and people. He possesses also 
an undeniable vivacity of temperament. With this equip- 
ment he has produced some very good chapters, those on 
** Personal Characteristics,” “‘ Law,” and “ Language and 
Literature” being conspicuously enlightening. He fails 
principally because he lacks the gift of exposition and is 
unable to bring his qualities and knowledge effectively into 
his line of battle. He thus leaves his readers with a very 
confused and unequal conception of a vast and fascinating 
subject. This is a fairly common fault with professors ; and 
we may be grateful for a virtue not always the complement 
of the fault, the virtue of unfailing liveliness and individuality. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Six Years of Politics, 1910-16. By D. M. Mason, M.P. Murray. 
8s. 6d. net. 

During the three years following the December General Election of 
1910, Mr. D. M. Mason, Liberal member for Coventry, voted against 
the Asquith Government in some thirty important divisions. Hence 
it is not surprising that the local bosses should have called him to 
account, such independence revealing, in the view of the caucus, an 
awkward conception on the member’s part of a representative's duty. 
Mr. Mason prints their complaint as introduction to this selection of his 
speeches, which exhibit him as a watchful sniper with the minority that 
attacked the Grey policy over Persia, Morocco, and the Italian campaign 
in Tripoli; also as an active ally of the woman suffragists, the Irish 
Nationalists, and the party of financial retrenchment. The speeches 
read fairly well, but are without ideas. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 
The deeply ene ee chapters of autobiography of the 
te Mr. HENRY JAMES: 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 
By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with photogravure of 
Drawing by W. Rothenstein. 5s. net. 


A second impression of this i eebtinth ogee has been called for before 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
a by a domestic servant, it is a vivid narrative of her life at home as a child, 
a tailoress s' in | py tn = phy Sp tp fourteen, as a 
barmaid in & small publle-house as a stewardess on a river steamer, and finally as a 


TURGEN EV sy EDWARD GARNETT. With a Fore- 
word by JOSEPH CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Those interested in Russia and Russian literature—and who now is not ?—will welcome 
this brilliant study by Mr. Edward Garnett. The book is made still more interesting 
by Mz, Conrad’s long Foreword, which is a notable contribution to literary criticism. 


The two unfinished novels of the late Mr. HENRY JAMES, with their 
famous notes —- by the author, are the literary event of the year. 
A second large edition is almost ready: 


THE IVORY TOWER 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
p “coal extnordnar 12s. net. 


. extraordinary and fascinating . we would not have missed them for the 
. Unique in literature.”"-—The Time 


i of the wor! pe a ‘artist’ s mind.”—The Nation. 
a “oh celes: legacy.”"— Westminster 
Captain BRETT YOUNG'S book "ifs the veil from the East African 
campaign, and is unanimously acclaimed by the Press as the greatest 
war book of the war. A second large edition is now ready : 


MARCHING ON TANGA 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, with 
map, and 30 illustrations taken on the spot by tl the author. 6s. net. 
acne book.”’"— Everyman. 




















“ One of the best books in the world . 
“As apa as any romance.”—The Scotsman 
" In no invented adventure story could you find more thrilling my —T'ruth, 
“ Enables the reader to feel warfare as his own experience.”—The N tatesman 
“It could not have been done better . . . so varied, so vivid, and so full of the 
romance of war.” —The Globe. 
“ The first war narrative by a soldier which, C, pean, can compare with the best 
contemporary imaginative work.”"—Land and 
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Self Government in Industry 


By G. D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘‘ The World of Labour.” Price 4s. 6d. net. 
hich be ed as a contribution to industrial 
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in this country. 


The World of Labour 
By G. D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece by WILL DYSON. Revised and 
cheaper re-issue. 3s. net. 
** The most informative and the best written book on the Labour problem 
we have ever read.""—English Review. 


Labour in War Time 


By G. D. H. COLE, Author of “ The World of Labour.” 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
“ Throughout his analysis is visssene, | and he lay? together a wea 
of facts which can nowhere else be f in com: form. 
body who wishes to understand the reactions of the war on “Labour <n 
afford to ignore this book.” —Manchester Guardian. 


The War of Steel and Gold 


By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD, Author of “ The 
Broom of the War God.” New and Revised Edition 
(the oth). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ This book is, ween & — Tange, the most complete study of our recent 
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A second large edition of Mrs. SUuPEne WARD'S great war novel 


‘MISSING’ will be ready in a few days: 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
. . truth and feeling to which none can 


- for it is a very vigorous and very 


exercise 
“An impression — _— tu earnestness in ~ | country’s cause, of 
sympa 8 erings intryme! ee 
Gas of the sivonanst stories thas she has written. Sheu d Daily Telegraph 
Mr. PICKTHALL’S brilliant novel of the East has won the success 
predicted for it by the Sheffield Telegraph and has gone almost at 
once into a second large edition: 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘Said the Fisher- 
man.”’ Extra Crown —_ Gs. net. 
* His Knights-of Araby are ant petpeny, Gyo ent Gums "—The Times. 





10 estern Daily Mercury. 
If this novel is not as brilliant a success as anything he has written we shall be 
astonished.""—She field Daily Telegraph. 





This remarkable book, called by the Times “ An Imaginary Socrates,” 
and by the Morning Post “ A Romance of Vie is being widely 
read and discussed 
W. E. FORD: A Biogra 
By J. D. BERESFORD and on _ , Extra 
Crown 8vo, with a= ap 6s. net. 


“AD The modern public schools, ‘ those moral and 
motos tan * as Ford the elder called “ a 


of Youth’) th). Stoel clam that onc J. ore wi commirestivn, a crit 
Patiently, q is worth a dozen storms 
“Aman of flesh and blood, a genius, but also a gentle humorist, alover.”—The Times. 
Miss Cicely Hamilton’s Dramatic Account of the Sack of Senlis : 
SENLIS ay cicELy HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of 
ataboen’e ry 5 Soon fen 8vo, with 11 Siastentions. 38. 6d. -_. 
“It Dustrates she Gememe, Ww must be exorcised 
there is to be in the world.”’"—She. ‘elegraph. 
« ” Senlia® is a and pear oe 
READY SHORTLY. 
THE GULF By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of “ The Machine.” 
‘a Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vyo. 5s. net. 
AN AUTUMN SOWING ByE.F. BENSON. ExtraCr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


London: 48 Pall Mall, S.W.1. W. COLLINS, SONS & Co.,Ltd. 

















NOW READY. 


ALL INVESTORS 


Should read the Introductory Article to 
the October 1917 Quarterly Supplement of 





“THE 100 BEST 


INVESTMENTS” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present 
position and outlook of affairs from the point of 
view of the investor, large or small. 


The Quarterly Supplements contain up-to-date 
details of 100 specially selected securities covering 
the whole available field of investment, from 
National War Bonds to Ordinary Shares in 
Industrial Companies, particulars of further in- 
vestments considered worthy of attention, useful 
tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remunerative employment of capital. 


The Annual Volume, price 1s. (published in July). 
Quarterly Supplements, price 4d. (published Octo- 
ber, January, April). 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers :— 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


HE statement that up to Saturday last applications 
for National War Bonds amounted to just under 
thirty-eight millions must not be taken as indicat- 

ing the amount actually applied for, because the banks are 
permitted to retain the money they receive with applica- 
tions for these Bonds for a fortnight, so that the re 
mentioned represents practically only such applications as 
were received direct by the Bank of England. A fortnight 
hence the weekly returns will become normal. In view of 
the discussions that are taking place in most belligerent 
countries as to the desirability or otherwise of forced loans 
or levies on capital, it is interesting to note that the French 
Government has introduced a Bill providing for the State 
control and periodical inspection of the contents of all safes 
rented by private persons in safe deposits. A preamble 
to the Bill states that its object is to prevent persons from 
defrauding the revenue by concealing their securities from 
official knowledge. Every French bank of importance, it 
may be mentioned, carries on a safe deposit business—not 
merely taking charge of customers’ securities as do our own 
bankers, but actually hiring out safes on the lines of our own 
safe deposit companies. Business is still slack in the City, 
but the 5 per cent. War Loan has been pleasingly firm, it 
having touched 953, which, however, includes the full half- 
year’s interest — December Ist next. Home Rails, 
which last week showed some strength, are now slipping 
back, but Argentine rails, which have necessarily fallen on 
the strike news, have shown some firmness on the receipt 
of private telegrams that prospects of a settlement are good ; 
news from Argentina is to the effect that this year’s 
crops promise uncommonly well. Brewery stocks rise 
steadily. Among industrials, explosives shares have been 
very firm, and the terms of the forthcoming amalgamation 
are awaited now at any moment. The shares of the British 
Automatic Company, Ltd., have had a sharp rise and now 
stand at 17s. 9d.; the fact that the automatic machines 
almost everywhere are cleared daily of their contents is 
sufficient indication of the trade this Company is doing. 
There is a little more activity in oil shares. Trinidad 
Leaseholds, which were mentioned here on July Ist, 1916, as 
a good purchase at 12s. 6d., have risen this week to 28s. 
Holders might perhaps do worse than take their profit. 


* * * 


A financial scheme of some social interest is that of the 
United Dairies, Ltd., which is increasing its capital from 
£1,000,000 to £4,000,000, for it foreshadows what is practi- 
cally an amalgamation of the retail dairy trade of London. 
The arguments of the chairman at the general meeting held 
last week for the p se of passing the necessary resolutions 
read just like the Socialist tracts published about twenty 
age ago, pointing out the enormous waste of labour entailed 

the present system of delivering milk and comparing 
the half-dozen or more milkmen who serve one street with 
the one postman who delivers the letters. The Chairman of 
the United Dairies, Ltd., Mr. Reginald Butler, stated that 
their scheme covered many of the large limited companies, 
several smaller ones and many private concerns, and that it 
owed its inception to retail firms who came to the conclusion 
that the United Dairies, Ltd., was the most suitably organised 
concern ready to hand to deal with the problem of deliveries 
and other matters affecting the trade. 


* * * 


The following is an extract from Mr. Butler’s speech : 


The reason for proposing this amalgamation can be stated shortly. 
It is to prevent the great wastage of material and energy, and therefore 
of money, which takes place under the present system (or lack of 
system) of the retail milk trade. Everyone connected with the trade 
knows of this wastage ; it is obvious to outsiders who have no interest 
except as consumers. One has only to consider for a moment the 
effect of what is taking place under his eyes every day of the week. 
It has been pointed out by the Military Representatives on the Tribu- 
nals that as many as a carts and barrows deliver milk every 
morning, and again every afternoon, to the houses in one street. It 
may even be—in some cases is—that one house receives milk from two 
or three different firms. We are so to this that most 
people have come to accept it as a necessary part of the order of things 





—a kind of ‘‘ Rule of Providence” by which metropolitan house- 
holders shall receive their daily milk supplies. They have always 
seen it so, i ae not to the same extent as of late, and they 
acquiesce in it without questioning its . As a matter of 
fact, it is neither nor desirable. It is due to an abnormal 
development of the spirit of competition carried to extreme. The 
usefulness of competition when restrained within reasonable limits and 
regulated by common sense is not disputed, but competition run riot, 
un , unregulated, until it becomes abnormal, is not useful ; 
on the other hand, it is decidedly harmful. When milk-carrier Robin- 
son drives three or four miles from his central delivery ground to 
follow one of his customers who has gone into milk-carrier Smith's 
delivery area or to snatch one of Smith’s customers, taking, perhaps, 
a quart, or, it may be, only a pint of milk per day, that sort of com- 
petition is harmful to everyone, and of no good to anyone. It may 
seem to some to be an exaggerated ion, but practical men know 
that there are many such cases, besides innumerable cases of over- 
lapping less grotesque. Such a system of recklessness—for that is 
wee it is—involves waste of time, waste of energy, needless wear 
and tear to vehicles (and, incidentally, to the public ways), needless 
addition to traffic, and, above all, waste of man power. 


It is possible that the Chairman of the United Dairies, Ltd., 
has never read any of the Socialist tracts referred to, but his 
remarks certainly read like a paraphrase of —_ of them, 
as do some other of his observations, such as the remark 
that “in London the evil is aggravated because it gives the 
greatest amount of scope for the senseless, unremunerative 
competition which I have indicated.”” He went on to point 
out that concentration under one control of the milk de- 
livery of London would be beneficial to the milk producer, 
the milk consumer, the trade of the country as a whole, 
and that by organisation and the scientific handling of milk 
upon hygienic principles, the consumer would have an 
improved article and a better service at the lowest possible 
cost. He added that it was their recognised desire to devise 
and out a scheme which would better the conditions 
of the workers. Most social reformers, while welcoming 
such an amalgamation as has now been forced upon the 
trade by the war, would prefer to see it in the hands of the 
municipality, for experience of trusts shows that while at 
the outset a more efficient service does usually result, in 
the long run the whole, or most, of the benefit, goes to the 
shareholders. In any case, however, it is interesting to 
see that when sensible business men in a distributing trade 
like this do come to consider the position, they arrive at the 
same conclusions as to the wastefulness of the methods they 
have been following as did the less practical theorists who 
wrote the tracts referred to, some twenty years or so ago. 
It has been precisely the same with railway chairmen’s 
speeches during the past few years, They have pointed 
out the utter fatuity of the competition and international 
lack of co-ordination of which they had been guilty for some 
decades. 
* * * ' 

Reference was made here on August 18th last to the 
Argentine Navigation Company, Ltd., which carries on an 
important coastal and river trade in South America. It 
was noted that the Participating Preference Shares were 
entitled to 6 per cent. per annum, plus 10 per cent. of the 
total divisible profits, and that although they had not 
received a dividend since December, 1913, the 6 per cent. 
preferential dividend was cumulative, so that already 
there was about 21 per cent. of arrears included in the price, 
while indications pointed to the report for the year ended 
June last, which is due in a month or two, making a very 
satisfactory showing. One of the features of the week has 
been the rise in the shares of this Company on the news 
that a Franco-British combination under the leadership of 
Sir Owen Philipps has acquired control of the majority of 
the shares in the Company. This means that the Royal 
Mail, the Lamport and Holt and associated group is prepon- 
derant, and that it sees prosperous times ahead of the 
River Plate. Three of the most important French shipping 
companies and one Italian company have also taken a 
substantial interest in the Argentine concern. The fact 
that the Argentine Company, in addition to its fleet, possesses 
a shipbuilding and ship-repairing yard has probably played 
its part in this international deal. The Participating 
Preference Shares, which when mentioned here were obtain- 
able at 21s. 8d., are now 24s, 6d., and in view of the arrears 
of dividend referred to still look cheap. Emit Davies. 
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The Co-operative Movement 
in Russia, »y 1. V. BUBNOFF. 


This book gives the History, Significance 
and Character of the Russian Co-operative Movement = to 1917. 
Pp. 37 Illustrations. 


162 . 6d. net. 
Tar RUSSIAN CO-OPERATOR, 83 Finsbury Pavement, E.C 
LECTURES, ETC. 
TT BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND WORLD 








POLITICS—A course of six lectures to be given 
. at King’s Hall, _King Street, Covent Garden, on 

Fridays at 8.30 p.m., beginning October 26th, 1917, by Mr. 

BERNARD SHAW, Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, Mr. GRAHAM 

WALLAS and Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 

Oct. 26. THE BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND ITS CONSTITUENT FEDERA- 
tions. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 

Nov. 2. THE COLOURED RACES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. Chair- 
man: Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.c.M.G. Lecturer: Sir HARRY 
JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

Nov. 9. HEREDITY AND Dermocracy. Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY 
Wess. Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 

Nov. 16. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE. Chairman : Mr. HARTLEY 
WITHERS. Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 

Nov. 23. THE PASSING OF NATIONALITY. Chairman: Mr. A. E. 
ZIMMERN. Lecturer: Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS. 

Nov. 30. THE RECONCILIATION OF UNIFORMITY WITH DIVERsITY. 
Chairman : Mr. CLurron Brock. Lecturer : Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 

Tickets, numbered and reserved for the course, one guinea, half-a- 
guinea, and five shillings ; for single lectures five shillings, half-a-crown, 
and one shilling each, may be obtained from THE FABIAN Society, 

25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, D.Eng., D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100 per annum and tenable 
ta) Two Gobslarshine open to 4 ho will not ba leted th 

men and women w n ve comp! eir 

20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they enter the 


University. 
(6) Two Scholarships restricted to the "sons of workmen earning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers." 
An Examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3ist. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


_ Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 
Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
we ce two years. Tre ot hee alco esvanaad 0 epeetel sine senthe course of 
ofthe iiaty of — the Secret Sr ec ean 

to . 
Political Selence, Clare Market, Kingswan W.C.2. on 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the Schoo! have been revised to 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. "A Special Course 
Fal particulars may be had on application in weitng to tke DiascTox or STvDiss 
% Street, N. Liverpool. , 











LEEDS YH ik-VS ROE TY. 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 
The Social Study course, beginning in October and euanting over 9 presi, tastodes 


instruction in subjects of Social and 

the guidance of experts. Special lectures are given, and work in factories is y 
for students ing to prepare themselves for the work of Welfare Supervision. Fee 
for the course £8 8s. Two scholarships covering the fees are offered in connection with 
the 


course. : 
The Secrzrary of the University will be glad to furnish full particulars to inquirers. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Sociat Eruics has been arranged in connestion with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October Sth, atl0a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the Principat. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Sooial Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for these holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Managemeat. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 


nection with these Courses. mt .- ee = 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al urses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL (For CrippLep CHILDREN), 
Aton, Hants. PROBATIONERS are received at the above Hospital at the age 
of 18 years, and in exceptional circumstances at the age of 17. The training is for 

three years, and is valuable to those intending to become fully-trained Nurses, but who 
are too young for General Training. Candidates must be well educated and refined. 
Salary i £12, £16, with board, lodging, uniform, and laundry.—Particulars will be sent 


on application to the MaTRoN. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL and MID- 
WIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1. 
Pupils specially TRAINED for Midwives and Monthly Nurses. On being 


t is awarded a certificate of efficiency. Special preparation 
found competent cach punt It fiswives Board. 2.075 In-pettente and 4.058 Gut ationte 


in 1916. Apply to ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 

Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 

given ; posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Berwarp Movs, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a 5 view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is by the Sanitary Institute. 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September .—Trebovir Road, ‘s Court, S.W. 5. 


1% FANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Emptoyment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, this covers a 


of three months. 
TO BE LET. 


REE HOUSES (COMMUNICATING) TO LET FURNISHED. 
Can be rented together or singly on easy terms. Have been used for Students’ 
Residential Training Home and Nurseries.—Apply Secretary, 4 Grove Terrace, 






































Fy Aes ERA Sees of Unfurnished Rooms, on Gomes aes Seat 
i endance; general dining room, separate tables ; tric t, bath- 
part ae aoe 6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and ptly executed. Shorthand- 

vided. Sermons reported.— 

eTRO LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


R SALE PRIVATELY.—Antigue Dininc-Room CHairs, 2 sets, 


4, late Chippendale period. Can be seen near High Street, Kensington, by 
et Eight apiece.—Address Box 310, New Statesman, 10 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


PotuLstion QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad, 
—Matravusian Leacue. Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ANTED, Copies of New STATESMAN, July to December, 1914, 
complete 1915, complete 1916.—Address M. Nuyworr, c/o William Dawson and 
Sons, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LIFE’S HORIZON. 


HE opportunities of the future for those who save are many. 
Do not spend all you earn. Save as much as you can week 
by week. Save for your children’s education. Give them 
the right start in life. This is not preaching—it is sound common 
sense. Invest your money where it will grow and help your 
country at the same time. Buy Government securities—War 
Savings Certificates are ideal. Each 15/6 becomes £1 in five 
years, and you can get your money whenever you want it, or if 
you prefer then—buy National War Bonds. To do without 


trifles now will mean that you can buy useful things in the future. 


£P 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 
(Appointed by His Majesty's Treasury) 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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